Full  width,  triplt’SumUi  smfety  piste  glsst  wimdskield  end  usr-  Lswer  kslf  •/  split-frame  safety  sei»- 

row  center  pillar  assure  maximum  clear  vision  for  the  driver.  dow  sash  is  permanently  sealed;  upper 

V-design  svindshield  minimised  headlight  and  jmm  glare.  half  may  be  lowered  for  ventilation. 


THE  SUPERIOR 

FOR  1946 


'The  wide,  safety  plate  glass  windshield  on  a  Superior 
All-Steel  Safety  School  Coach  a£Fords  full,  sweeping 
vision  in  all  directions  for  the  driver.  The  windshield, 
too,  is  triple-sealed  against  leaks ...  is  easily  removable 
in  case  of  replacement.  Similarly,  the  split-sash  safety 
glass  windows  provide  added  safety  for  the  passengers 
in  a  Superior  School  Coadi,  keeping  children’s  heads 
and  hands  inside  the  coach. 

The  safe  transportation  of  school  children  is  a 
responsibility  shared  with  you  by  Superior.  Choosing 
a  Superior  All-Steel  Safety  Sdiool  Coach  this  year 
means  greater  protection  for  your  pupils,  greater  value 
for  your  school  bus  dollar  .  . .  for  in  1946,  as  always, 
Superior  is  First  In  The  Field. 

Superior  Coach  Corporation,  Lima,  Ohio.  Builders 
of  school  and  passenger  coaches,  and  funeral  automo¬ 
tive  equipment. 


'*and  Finest  tool 


Distributor 


Metropolitan  Equipment  Gorp. 

45-21  S7th  St.  (at  Queens  Blvd.) 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  NEW  YORK 


Superior 


IN  SAFETY-ENGINEERED  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION 
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A  Million  Young  Americans 


The  school  taxes  paid  by  railroads  enable 

more  than  a  million  children  to  go  to  school. 
In  many  rural  areas  they  constitute  half  of 
all  the  school  funds. 

And  this  aid  to  education  is  only  one  of 
many  ways  in  which  the  public  benefits  by 
railroad  taxes.  For  these  are  real  taxes — 
general  taxes  on  railroad-owned  property 
which  go  toward  the  support  of  public  health, 
public  safety,  national  defense,  maintenance 
of  the  courts,  and  all  other  government 
activities  and  services. 

No  part  of  railroad  taxes  goes  for  build- 

AMERICAN 


ing  and  upkeep  of  railroad  tracks.  The  rail¬ 
roads  do  that  themselves  and,  in  addition, 
pay  taxes  on  their  tracks  and  other  prop¬ 
erty,  thus  helping  to  build  and  maintain 
the  highways,  airways,  and  waterways 
used  by  other  forms  of  commercial  trans¬ 
portation  which  compete  with  the  railroads 
for  traffic. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  railroads 
that  they  not  only  pay  their  own  way  as 
transportation  companies  but  also  are  able 
to  help  in  the  education  of  American  boys 
and  girls  each  year. 

RAILROADS 


.  f 
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DRINK 


the  day’s  program  turns  to  refreshment 


The  crowd’s  favorite  meeting  place!  There  over 
ice>cold  Coca-Cola  you  meet  friends,  swap  stories, 
catch  up  on  local  news  and  add  your  own  two-bits* 
worth  to  world  opinion.  The  friendly  pause  and 
Coca-Cola  go  together.  There’s  no  nicer  invitation 
to  happy  comradeship  than  the  words  Have  a  Coke. 
(So  why  not  Have  a  Coke  yourself.)- 


Coke  a  Coca-Cola' 
‘Coca-Cola”  and  its  abbreviation 
‘Coke”  are  the  registered  trade- 
iinarks  which  distinguish  the  prod- 
'uct  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company 


COPVniOHT  l*4«.  THK  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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A  New  World  *8  Here 


News  Note 


Approximately  800,000  public 
school  children  are  being  cared 
for  by  New  Jersey’s  teachers — but 
there’s  always  a  little  more  room 
in  teachers’  hearts  for  a  few  more 
children.  So  the  teachers  have 
contributed  $1,000  for  the  relief 
of  starving  children  in  war-dev¬ 
astated  areas,  and  $400  more  was 
contributed  during  the  month  by 
other  individual  teachers  and 
teacher  associations. 


Tm  true  that  pay 
For  teachers'  work 
Is  far  below 
IF  hat  should  prevail. 
How  teachers  meet 
The  rising  costs 
Of  shelter,  food. 
And  basic  needs 
On  saTries  that 
Are  truly  called 
“Disgrace' fly  low" 
May  well  be  termed 
A  miracle. 


YET 


'Tis  true  that  rooms 
Are  filled  with  youth. 
That  walls  bulge  out 
With  classes  large. 
That  cries  arise 
For  smaller  groups. 
That  teachers  don't 
Have  time  enough 
To  fill  the  needs 
Peculiar  to 
Each  child  enrolled 


When  causes  rise 
To  benefit 
Our  social  life  — 
When  children  cry 
For  food  and  milk. 
No  group  gives  more 
Than  teachers  do. 
There's  always  room 
For  one  more  child 
In  crowded  hearts. 

A  salary  check 
That  expands  not 
Can  cover  one 
More  sacrifice. 


The  teachers  live 
The  “New  World’’  way. 


Europran 


An  up-to-date 
history  hy 

SMITH 

MUZZEY 

LLOYD 


World  History 


New — a  clearly  written  history  with  a  world-wide  point  of 
view.  Includes  a  full  treatment  of  Europe,  North  America, 
South  America,  Russia,  Ae  Far  East,  Africa  and  Australasia. 
Well  balanced  in  presentation  of  periods  of  time.  Covers 
ancient  civilizations  adequately  hut  gives  more  space  to 
highly  significant  period  since  1914.  Four  chapters  on 
World  War  II  carry  discussion  through  the  San  Francisco 
Conference.  Excellent  teaching  aids.  Vivid  illustrations. 


GINN  and  Company 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  11 


T/ 


MARCH — .4  month  for  change.  Old  Sol 
passes  the  Equator  and  Spring  lieginsat 
12:3S  a.m.  on  Thursday,  the  ^Ist.  Mov¬ 
ing  Day  arrives  in  town  and  country. 
Textbook  committees  are  appointed  by 
school  administrators  all  over  the  land. 


GRAMMAR — Whether  you  teach  it  or 
not,  GRAMMAR  TO  USE,  now  in  i 
194o  revision,  continues  to  l>e  the  su¬ 
preme  reference  book  in  that  field. 


SAINT  DAVID,  patron  saint  of  Wales, 
was  l>orn  on  the  first  day  of  March  circa 
year  500.  Saint  Patrick,  patron  saint  of 
Ireland,  was  lM>rn  on  the  seventeenth 
<lay  of  March  circa  year  373. 


ARITHMETIC  WE  USE  puts  fun  into  the 
fundamental  processes.  For  Grades  2 
through  9,  this  series  has  an  authorship 
each  member  of  which  is  noted  for  expe¬ 
rience  in  both  teaching  and  textl>ook 
writing.  Leo  J.  Brueckner,  Foster  E. 
(irossnickle,  Elda  L.  Merton  and  Fred 
L.  Beilford  wrote  ARITHMETIC  WE 
USE. 


COMMODORE  PERRY  completed  his 
treaty  with  Japan  on  March  31,  1854. 
Ninety-two  years  later  General  Mae- 
.Arthur  is  occupying  Japan.  For  details 
read  HISTORY  OF  WORLD  WAR  II. 


A  GOING  CONCERN  is  our  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Continually  expanding  by  includ¬ 
ing  and  coining  new  words  it  soon  renders 
all  printed  lexicons  obsolete.  Each  print¬ 
ing  of  THE  WINSTON  DICTIONAR¬ 
IES  is  a  new  edition.  New  words  are 
incorporate<l  into  the  Inxly  of  the  l)ook 
where  they  ma^’  l)e  found  conveniently. 
1946  editions  are  now  ready. 


TEXAS  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  in  March,  1836;  .\la.ska  was  pur- 
chase<i  from  Russia  in  March,  1867; 
and  the  Great  Blizzard  took  400  lives 
in  March,  1888. 


READERS  published  prior  to  1918  show 
a  remarkable  contrast  in  format  to  E  AS\ 
GROWTH  IN  READING,  one  of  the 
most  l)eautiful  .series  ever  printed.  A 
postcard  or  letter  request  addressed  to 
\Vinston  Flashes  will  bring  you  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  “Mother’s  Primer”  pre¬ 
sented  reading  forty-odd  years  ago. 


Winston  Building,  1CX)6-1020  Arch  St. 
PHILADELPHIA  7 


CHICAGO  S  ATLANTA  3  DALLAS  1 
LOS  ANGELES  IS  TORONTO 
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STATE  AID  ISEEDS  With  the  introduction 

CO^TlNVED  EFFORT 

ture  of  Senate  Bill  25 
’  to  increase  the  State’s 

support  of  local  public  education,  the  chances  for  en¬ 
actment  of  the  long-sought  legislation  seem  unusually 
bright.  If  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  the  lengthy 
and  expensive  effort  of  the  Association,  extend¬ 
ing  over  two  decades,  will  have  home  fruit. 

In  the  1930’s,  as  a  result  of  a  previous  study  financed 
by  the  Association,  the  Mort  Plan,  providing  a  more 
adequate  formula  for  the  distribution  of  State  school 
funds.  Has  adopted.  But  since  the  Legislature  failed  to 
appropriate  moneys  for  its  operation,  it  never  functioned. 

After  the  depression,  the  Association  embarked  on 
a  new  study  of  school  financing.  The  resulting  plan  was 
promoted  last  year  hy  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission.  The  popular  support  the  plan  received 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  Legislative  Commission  to  study 
the  problem. 

The  present  bill  is  the  result.  It  has  been  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  Association. 

The  end  of  a  long  struggle  may  l>e  near — if  everyone 
continues  to  work. 


OIR  PROBLEM  TOW^S  ^«thing  comes  from 
^EGLECT  PROBLEMS 

itively,  everything 
has  a  cause.  Prob¬ 
lems,  like  ever)  thing  else,  have  causes. 

A  multitude  of  cases  provides  evidence  that  problem 
children  often  have  prcjblem  parents.  Problem  schools 
often  have  problem  teachers.  Pniblern  teachers  often  have 
problem  administrators  or  problem  l>oards  of  education. 
Problem  towns  nearly  always  have  problem  civic  officials. 

hat  is  the  reputation  of  your  pupils,  your  school, 
your  community?  If  the  reputation  is  high,  it  means  that 
the  problems  that  inevitably  arise  have  l>een  settled 
amicably,  justly,  cooperatively,  and  promptly  through  a 
display  of  enlightened  leadership. 

But  if  the  reputation  is  low,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
problems  ha\e  arisen,  have  cried  loudly  for  solution,  have 
l>een  delilierately  disregarded,  and  have  been  allowed  to 
remain,  fomenting  other  problems,  seeding  the  commu¬ 
nity  like  weeds. 

/s  yours  a  problem  community,  or  a  community  that 
solves  its  prohlernsy  It  is  either  one  or  the  other. 


PRESENT  SENIORS  There  is  grave  danger  that 

FIND  DOORS  SHUT  f 

i\ew  Jersey  high  schook 
w  ill  be  unable  to  use  their 
diplomas  as  passports  to  higher  education  next  September. 

Students  who  today  are  putting  the  last  touches  on 
their  preparation  for  college  entrance  are  in  most  cases 
going  to  have  to  stand  aside  to  let  deserving  veterans 
secure  the  advantages  of  iiiterrupted  education  under  the 
G.  1.  Bill  of  Rights. 

What  will  become  of  the  1945-46  high  school 
graduates? 

A  few,  with  early  applications  accepted,  will  find 
places  reserved  for  them  in  the  colleges  of  their  choice. 

Many,  denied  entrance  because  of  lack  of  room  in  the 
colleges,  will  enlist  in  the  armed  services  for  two  and 
three  year  periods,  simply  as  a  means  of  “marking  time” 
until  openings  are  available,  when  they  will  use  their 
newly-acquired  G.  I.  status  and  educational  subsidy  to 
break  through  the  ivy-covered  portals. 

A  large  number,  finding  college  opportunities  unavail¬ 
able,  will  enter  employment,  resolved  to  leave  employment 
as  soon  as  educational  opportunities  become  available. 

Do  New  Jersey  high  schools  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  these  youth  who  are  unable  to  continoe 
preparation  for  planned  careers?  Should  high 
schools  immediately  plan  a  year  of  profitable 
graduate  work  to  keep  the  feet  of  students  on 
the  educational  trend? 

Many  people  think  our  high  schools  do  have  that 
responsibility,  that  they  should  make  the  necessary  plans 
immediately.  They  brush  aside  such  factors  as  completed 
budgets,  college  credit  for  courses,  and  lack  of  present 
physical  and  |>ersonnel  facilities.  One  of  the  groups  at¬ 
tending  the  NEA-NJF^A  Fost-War  Frohlems  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Conference  on  January  2H  lielieved  that  organizing  a 
thirteenth  year  for  June  graduates  was  the  most  pressing 
problem  facing  education  today. 

That  other  educators  see  the  same  need  is  shown  in  the 
■‘(College  center”  plan  iMung  ilelilx-rated  in  Philadelphia. 
'I'he  plan  provides  for  the  establishment  of  cla-sses  in  the 
city’s  high  schools,  where  students  may  take  a(;cn*diled 
freshman  and  sophomore  courses,  with  instruction  sup¬ 
plied  by  universities  and  high  schools. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  New  Jersey,  if  the  problem  is  as 
serious  as  it  seems  to  be,  can  provide  sufficient  education^ 
leatiership  to  handle  the  situation  with  adequacy  and 
disiMitch. 
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History  Revolves 
Around  Teachers 


Fanatic  Teachers 
Can  Ruin  Nations 


iRECEN'r  EDITORIAL  in  a  New  Jersey  paper  said  .  .  in  our  discussions 
of  school  budgets,  school  buildings,  and  the  machinery  of  instruction  we 
have  almost  forgotten  the  importance  of  the  teacher,  himself.” 

Records  consistently  show  that  a  great  teacher  has  stood  wherever  the 
tide  of  history  has  turned.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  logic  that  whenever 
conquest  or  revolution  has  changed  the  pattern  of  a  nation's  life,  the  new 
rulers  have  changed  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  France  did  so;  Russia  did  st>; 
Germany  did  so.  This  bears  out  the  oft-repeated  maxim  of  Dr.  William  A. 
Wetzel,  former  principal  of  the  Trenton  High  Scho»>l,  “What  you  would  put 
into  a  nation's  life,  you  must  first  put  into  a  nation's  sc^hools.” 

lOU  HAVE  MADE  an  impressive  report  on  the  present  and  potential  output 
of  Germany  in  a  possible  war,”  said  a  critic  of  our  pre-war  information  service, 
“but  have  you  examined  the  textbooks?  Do  you  know  what  her  teachers 
l)elieve  and  what  they  are  teaching?”  He  was  derided  as  an  impractical 
“professor”.  Today,  however,  our  army  of  «>ccupation  testifies  to  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  his  question.  For  today  the  great,  over-all  problem  of  the  conquerors 
is  to  get  out  of  the  minds  of  the  young  people  the  noxious  ideas  planted  there 
by  fanatical  teachers.  Yes,  what  a  teacher  believes,  and  what  he  practices  in 
his  life,  are  important.  Courses  of  study,  rules  c«)ncerning  credits,  or  criteria 
for  failing  or  passing  are  relatively  unim)M>rtant  in  comparison  with  this. 


Character  Enters 
Education  Picture 


Values  Surpass 

Government  Change 


Let's  Keep  Faith 
With  Profession 


“Garner  every  bit  of  learning 
As  a  miser  does  his  pelf. 

But  rememlier  that  the  best 
Of  all  your  teaching  is  yourself.” 

In  his  introduction  to  the  Harvard  Report  on  “General  Education  in 
a  Free  Society”,  President  James  Bryant  Conant  says  that  education  shall  not 
consist  alone  of  the  acquisition  of  information  an<l  the  development  of  s^iecial 
skills  and  talents,  but  that  it  shall  also  continue  the  lil)eral  and  human  tradition 
which  is  essential  if  our  civilization  is  to  be  preserved.  He  says  “We  must  at 
each  level  of  maturity  have  some  continuing  contact  with  those  fields  in  which 
value  judgments  are  of  prime  importance.” 

World  war  II  has  made  us  see  that  a  change  in  government  is  far  less 
important  to  the  life  of  a  nation  than  a  change  in  the  code  of  values  of  that 
nation.  Before  Nazi  (Jermany  could  bring  abtmt  her  “New  World”,  she  ha»l 
to  change  her  pe«»ples’  concepts  of  what  is  right  and  wrong.  Said  one  Nazi 
sympathizer  to  an  American  girl,  “You  must  admit  that  our  (iestapo  are 
smarter  than  your  F'.B.I.”  “Perhajwi,”  said  she,  “but  you  must  rememl)er  that 
the  F.B.I.  doesn't  kill  the  mothers,  wives,  and  children  of  the  men  it  «'an't  catch." 

We  TEA(]HERS  of  the  present  are  tremendously  concerned  that  those 
who  c<ime  after  us  shall  not  only  h«)ld  fast  to,  but  that  they  shall  enlarge  the 
primdples  and  ideals  which  have  made  teaching  in  New  Jersey  a  re8|K‘cted 
profession.  Hence  we  l)elieve  that  the  a<’tion  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  in 
voting  a  sum  of  money  for  the  holding  of  an  annual  conference  and  of  interim 
meetings  for  all  young  people  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  This  is  “Long  Time  Planning”  at  its  best.  Our  regret  is 
that  it  does  not  also  extemi  to  the  high  scho<ds  so  that  the  young  people  there 
shall  feel  the  challenge  to  service  of  this  old  and  honore<l  calling.  As  thi‘ 
s«'rious  pressure  of  teacher  shortage  increasingly  makes  itstdf  felt,  we  must 
zealously  insure  that  when  from  “failing  hands  we  throw  the  torch”  we  shall 
throw  it  to  thos«-  who  will  keep  the  faith. 


Devotedly  yours, 


President. 
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Introduce  Small  Group  of  Education  Bills 
In  Legislature,  with  State  Aid  a  Priority 


Concentrating  its  wholehearted  ef¬ 
forts  on  a  few  legislative  bills  rather 
than  on  many,  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  under  Chairman  Charles  L.  Steel, 
Jr.,  is  pressing  vigorously  for  the 
enactment  of: 

5-25,  which  is  the  State  aid  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Pascoe,  and  is  the 
main  objective  of  the  Association  this 
year. 

A-ll,  the  S1800  minimum  salary 
bill  introduced  by  Assemblywoman 
Mattie  S.  Doremus.  which  is  Objective 
No.  2  of  the  Association. 

A-34,  which  attempts  to  remove  the 
discrimination  against  teacher  veterans 
in  existing  pension  status.  This  bill 
was  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Thomas. 

5-69,  introduced  by  Senator  Barton, 
which  proposes  tenure  for  all  superin- 

Seveuteeu  Districts 
Euroll  Their  Eutire 
Faculty  Membership 

A  partial  list  of  entire  school  systems 
that  have  joined  the  National  Education 
Association  with  100  percent  member¬ 
ship  has  been  received  from  the  NEA. 

The  list  includes  Northfield,  Atlantic 
County;  Pemberton  Borough  and 
Township,  Burlington  County;  Cape 
May,  Cape  May  County;  Cedar  Grove, 
Essex  County;  Milford,  Hunterdon 
County;  Hopewell  Township  and 
Lawrence  Township,  Mercer  County; 
Helmetta,  Middlesex  County;  Belmar, 
Fair  Haven,  and  Manasquan,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County;  Morris  Township, 
Morris  County;  Bernards  Township, 
Bound  Brook,  and  North  Plainfield, 
Somerset  County ;  and  Garwood,  Union 
County. 

Mercer  County  with  an  addition  of 
130  new  members  set  the  pace  for  total 
increases.  Other  counties  increasing 
their  total  membership  were  Cape  Mav, 
Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Union. 

Increased  memberships  are  reported 
from  Bridgeton,  Elizabeth,  Irvington, 
Kearny,  Linden,  Somers  Point,  Summit 
and  West  New  York. 

Leading  the  colleges  in  NEA  mem¬ 
berships  are  Trenton  State  Teachers. 
Jersey  City  State  Teachers.  Newark 
State  Teachers,  and  Patersfjn  State 
Teachers. 


tendents.  Another  bill,  A-120,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Assemblyman  Bresher,  pro¬ 
posed  tenure  coverage  also  for  assistant 
superintendents. 

A-88,  proposed  by  Assemblyman 
McCay,  which  provides  for  reports  to 
Teachers’  Pension  Fund  members  re¬ 
garding  the  annuity  accounts  at  five- 
>  ear  intervals. 

A -96,  introduced  by  Assembly¬ 
woman  Hardester,  which  proposes 
tenure  for  teachers  in  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges  and  other  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of 
Local  County  Teacher  Associations 
will  be  held  at  the  Essex  House,  New¬ 
ark.  from  6:30  P.  M.  Friday,  April  12, 
to  3  P.  M.  Saturday,  April  13. 

Opening  with  a  dinner  at  6:30  P.  M. 
Friday,  the  first  evening  will  feature 
a  panel  discussion  dealing  with  teacher 
salaries.  A  general  session  at  9:45 
will  begin  the  Saturday  morning  pro¬ 
gram,  built  around  the  unification  of 
local,  county,  state,  and  national  asso¬ 
ciations.  Five  round  table  discussions 
will  follow,  on  the  subject  of  pensions. 


LIBERTY 

By  LOUIS  GINSBERG,  Paterson 

Brooding  so  many  ages  there  alone 
Incarcerated  deep  within  the  stone, 
A  statue,  sunk  in  marble,  ached  to  be 
Delivered  from  its  long  captivity. 

The  poem,  too,  for  ages  could  not  rest 
But  wandered  for  a  home  within  a 
breast ; 

And  as  it  roamed,  an  exile,  lost  in  Time, 
It  longed  for  a  locality  of  rhyme. 

So,  Liberty,  in  opposites,  is  found: 
One  sought  it  being  freed;  the  other, 
bound. 


current  legislation,  teacher  salaries, 
public  relations  techniques,  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions.  The  luncheon  pro¬ 
gram  concludes  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  Committee  warns 
teachers  to  make  advance  reservations 
through  the  Essex  House,  which  will 
have  charge  of  all  Newark  hotel  res¬ 
ervations  for  Conference  attendants. 
Rooms  are  scarce.  If  at  all  possible, 
persons  living  nearby  are  advised  to 
commute,  in  order  that  teachers  living 
at  greater  distances  may  be  able  to  use 
the  available  hotel  accommodations. 


Dinner  and  Luncheon  Rehervation  Blank 

(Informal) 

4th  Annual  Conference  of  l.ocal  and  County  Teacher  Associations 

. . ,  1946 

To  New  Jersey  Education  Asso«;iation, 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  $ . . . . . .  (check  or  money  order). 

PleaM'  send  .  tickets  at  $3.15  each  (including  tipi  for  the 

Dinner  to  be  held  at  the  Essex  House  at  6:.30  P.  M.,  April  12. 

Please  send  .  tickets  at  $2.00  each  for  the  Luncheon  to  l>e 

held  at  the  Essex  House  at  12:30  P.  M..  April  13. 

Signed  .  . - 

.Address .  . - 

.Mail  this  blank  to  New  Jersey  Kducatlon  Association, 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 


t  Kniiii  The  salui  dai)  Keeiev  of  lAleraturr, 
liy  iHTmission  of  tho  author.) 
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Association  Endorses  State  Aid  Bill  S-25 
Which  Carries  Out  Recommendations  Made 
By  Legislative  Commission  after  Its  Study 


Implementing  the  recommendations 
of  the  Legislative  Commission,  which 
has  studied  the  problem  of  State  sup¬ 
port  of  education  since  the  1945  Leg¬ 
islative  session,  a  bill  (S-25)  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Herbert  J.  Pascoe.  This  bill  was  unan¬ 
imously  approved,  with  priority,  by 
the  Executive  Committee  on  Febru¬ 
ary  8. 

The  bill,  which  is  analyzed  in  a 
booklet  published  by  the  NJEA,  would 
substitute  $13,459,000  of  state  funds 
for  part  of  the  present  2.9  mills  state 
school  tax  on  municipal  real  estate. 

Two  Formulas  Are  Used 

State  aid  would  be  distributed  under 
the  plan  by  one  of  two  formulas,  which¬ 
ever  produces  the  higher  amount  for 
each  district.  The  first  formula  pro¬ 
vides  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  $3. 
times  Uie  weighted  number  of  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance.  The  sec¬ 
ond  formula  grants  ($94.  times  the 
weighted  enrollment  in  average  daily 
attendance)  minus  (a  local  share  of 
either  an  estimate  of  10  mills  on  local 
ratables  or  an  estimate  of  $10.  per 
capita  of  district  population,  whichever 
is  the  greater). 

Under  this  plan  the  State  School  Tax 
(2.9  mills),  levied  by  every  commu¬ 
nity  and  turned  over  to  the  State,  is 
abolished  as  such. 

Rut  each  municipality  is  required  to 
protect  its  school  district  from  possible 
loss  in  the  amount  of  its  State  school 
aid  as  compared  with  the  aid  received 
in  1943-44.  In  most  cases  this  munici 
pality  appropriation  will  not  be  so 
great  as  its  tax  relief  resulting  from 
the  abolition  of  the  2.9  mill  tax. 

The  number  of  secondary  school  pu¬ 
pils  (grades  7  through  12 >  shall  be 
weighted  as  1.25  as  compared  with 
elementary  grade  pupils  in  A.D.A. 

An  additional  provision  for  special 
classes  is  made  by  allowing  an  A.D.A. 
enrollment  of  25  pupils  for  each  class, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  pupils 
actually  enrolled. 

Sets  Up  Foundation  ProKrani 

A  “foundation”  program  is  estab¬ 
lished,  in  that  each  district  is  compelled 
to  spend  the  full  amount  of  the  min¬ 
imum  program  as  called  for  by  the 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  NJ.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
DEVICES 


formula  ($94.  per  elementary  school 
pupil  and  $117.50  per  secondary 
school  pupil). 

A  total  gain  of  nearly  10  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  State  aid  would  be 
distributed  among  the  counties  as 
follows: 

Atlantic,  $267,945;  Bergen,  $1,475,- 
.503;  Burlington,  $264,998;  Camden, 
$670,141;  Cape  May,  $94,256;  Cum¬ 
berland,  $244,339;  Essex  $1,003,553; 
Gloucester,  $335,155;  Hudson,  $865, 
792;  Hunterdon,  $252,026;  Mercer, 
$528,928;  Middlesex,  $691,213;  Mon¬ 
mouth.  $573,241;  Morris,  $401,530; 
Ocean,  $130,873;  Passaic,  $653,453; 
Salem,  $174,306;  Somerset,  $286,197; 
Sussex,  $124,329;  Union,  $730,784; 
Warren,  $199,931. 

The  bill  which,  if  passed,  will  go 
into  effect  on  July  1,  1947,  grew  out 
of  the  work  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mission,  which  consisted  of  Senator 
Herbert  J.  Pascoe,  chairman;  Senator 
H.  Rivington  Pyne,  Senator  Harry 
Runyon;  Assemblyman  Amos  F.  Dix¬ 
on,  Assemblyman  J.  Stanley  Herbert, 
Assemblyman  William  J.  Tierney,  E. 
Morgan  Barradale,  Dr.  John  H.  Boss- 
hart,  Charles  A.  Brown,  and  Joseph 
L.  Bustard. 


Montclair  Discussion  Groups 

SMALL  AND  INTIMATE  neighborhood 
discussion  groups  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  fine  community-school  relation¬ 
ships  existing  in  Montclair.  The  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  above  statement  is  the 
program  formulated  by  the  Committee 
on  Discussion  Groups  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  of  the  Montclair 
High  School. 

Fifteen  neighborhood  discussion 
meetings  have  been  scheduled,  all  in 
different  neighborhoods,  and  each  with 
its  own  discussion  leader.  In  many 
cases  husband  and  wife  are  co-leaders. 
Most  of  the  meetings  are  conducted  in 
homes.  The  subject  that  was  discussed 
during  the  weeks  of  February  11  and 
February  25  was  “What  changes  can 
we  make  in  our  present  educational  sys¬ 
tem  which  will  better  help  young  people 
to  live  as  responsible  human  beings  and 
citizens?” 

In  a  letter  to  parents  and  teachers 
of  Montclair  High  School  boys  and 
girls,  the  president  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  says,  “All  of  us  are 
wondering  what  kind  of  a  future  our 
children  are  going  to  ‘graduate’  into 
and  whether  they  are  being  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  prepared  to  ‘make  the 
grade.’  Just  wishing  for  their  future 
success  and  happiness  is  very  nice-and- 
easy — but  is  not  actually  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  it  much  better?  Why  not 
drop  in  and  talk  things  over  with  other 
parents  in  your  neighborhood,  and  with 
the  teachers?  We  all  have  the  same 
problems  and  the  same  ambition — to 
give  our  children  the  best  possible  edu¬ 
cation  to  make  them  happy  and  useful 
members  of  their  community.” 

With  each  invitation  goes  an  en¬ 
closed  card,  with  a  request  that  the  card 
be  returned  to  show  intention  to  attend, 
so  that  the  hostess  is  able  to  anticipate 
the  number  that  will  attend. 

Associations,  such  as  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  which  have  the 
interests  of  children  and  schools  very 
much  at  heart,  form  the  natural  means 
to  tie  the  educational  program  closely 
to  the  community.  Schools  that  are  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  community  as¬ 
pirations  are  built  solidly.  They  are  the 
people’s  schools. 
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Shall  We  Be 


Salesmen 


or 


EDUCATORS? 


By  A.  M.  ATWAN 

On  Military  Leave,  ff'est  Orange 


— meet  the  parents 

— tiJk  with  them,  without  conscious 
salesmanship,  as  people,  intelligent 
and  thinking 

think  with  them,  forgetting  profes¬ 
sional  jargon,  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  our  own  minds 
— welcome  their  criticisms,  which  are 
sometimes  tvell  founded. 

What  the  public  expects  from  us  as 
educators  has  been  discussed  at  length 
by  many.  But.  briefly,  the  public  asks 
that  its  children  shall  receive 


SINCE  World  War  1  high  pressure 
advertising  and  salesmanship  with 


ij  advertising  and  salesmanship  with 
a  capital  “S”  have  become  accepted 
proc^ures  of  big  business — at  a  ter¬ 
rific  cost.  No  matter  where  we  turn 
He  are  confronted  with  synthetic,  al¬ 
luring  bait  and  people  nho  have  read 
a  Ixmk  on  how  to  get  along  with  other 
people,  lliousands  are  determined  to 
sell  themselves  to  the  public,  to  their 
“iH^sses”,  and  thereby  to  su«;ess.  But 
can  tea<  hers  or  administrators  afford 
to  l>ecome  sujjer-salesmen? 

It  seems  inevitable  that,  the  more 
conscious  teachers  l>ecome  of  “selling” 
themselves  to  the  public,  the  less  they 
render  to  the  cause  of  true  education. 
Personality  and  charm,  rather  than 
integrity  and  character,  more  often 
Ije^.’ome  their  sole  stock-in-trade.  And 
imptiilant  as  these  traits  may  l>e,  when 


SOL'ND  EDUCATION  and  good  public 
relations,  almost  synonomous,  de- 
fiend  upon  high,  working  standards, 
ideals  and  professional  practices.  The 
harmony,  understanding,  and  cooper¬ 
ation  we  desire  will  come  about  nat¬ 
urally  nben  we  as  administrators  and 
teachers 


1.  Leadership  and  stimulus  to  clear 
thinking. 

2.  A  sound  grasp  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  skills,  proportionate  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child’s  ability. 

3.  A  fair,  scientific  analysis  of  each 
child’s  diSiculties — mental  and  physi¬ 
cal — and  a  sound  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  overcome  them. 

4.  An  objective  and  subjective 
analysis  of  each  child’s  character 
development,  and  a  school  atmosphere 
in  which  character  growth  will  be 
greatest. 

•S.  A  happy,  active  classroom  life  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  democratic  living. 

6.  An  evenness  of  disposition,  tem¬ 
pered  with  humor,  justice,  and  patience 
in  teacher  and  administrator  alike. 

7.  Leadership  and  guidance  in  a 
dynamic  appreciation  of  the  past,  hope 
for  the  future,  and  faith  in  the  good 
contained  in  the  present. 


These  cannot  be  sold  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  commodities  are  sold 
across  counters,  on  bill-boards,  or 
through  personal  salesmanship.  Un¬ 
less  they  are  based  upon  a  sound, 
dynamic,  and  workable  philosophy  of 
education,  they  become  mere  educa¬ 
tional  cosmetics,  reflecting  only  surface 
health  and  beauty.  Delve  under  the 
public’s  critical  attitude  and  you  will 
find  the  public’s  faith  and  hope  in 
humanity,  in  the  future,  and  in  its 
schools. 

In  brief,  it  can  l)e  said  that  good 
public  relations  depend  upon  demo¬ 
cratic  ciimmon  sense,  professional 
integrity,  the  realization  that  we  are 
students  and  leaders  and  neither 
prophets  nor  salesmen.  Through  con¬ 
scious  “salesmanship”  we  must  inevit¬ 
ably  slip  into  medi(K'rity  clothed  in  eel- 
words  and  Heak  thinking.  Though  we 
may  “sell”  oursidves,  there  is  the  |ht- 
sistent  danger  of  be4;(»ming  shells  of 
fx'rsonality  and  charm,  lacking  the 
souls  of  true  teachers.  F’or  in  the 
greater  s«*nse  we  are  not  salesmen. 
We  are  professional  workers  with  a 
great  service  to  render.  Rendering  that 
service  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we 
need  not  Horry  about  selling  anything. 
Ihe  public  will  seek  out  the  best  in 
us  and  refuse  the  rest  ...  in  time. 


we  possess  the  former  alone,  we  have 
lost  all  claim  to  the  privilege  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  belief  that  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  must  deliberately  “sell” 
themselves  to  the  public  in  order  to 
secure  higher  salaries,  better  facilities, 
and  a  minimum  of  criticism  is  a  myth. 
We  cannot  like  the  Greeks  conquer 
Troy  permanently  from  within  the 
walls,  each  in  his  own  little  Hooden 
horse  o  f  \H  ■rsonality,  swe<?lness,  and 
light. 


I 


i 
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Our  Town  and  . . . 

The  United  Nations 


By  Mrs.  Zabelle  G.  Tourian 
West  New  York 

WHAT  POSSIBLE  CONNECTION  could 

a  small  industrial  town  of  40,000 
have  with  the  many  United  Nations? 

It  all  began  with  our  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  U.'S.  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  requested  each  community  to 
acquaint  its  people  with  our  Allies  in 
order  to  help  with  intelligent  and  just 
post-war  settlements. 

West  New  York  took  the  federal 
request  seriously.  Immediately,  a  dou¬ 
ble,  interlocking  program  was  planned, 
one  for  our  town's  children  and  one 
for  the  adults.  For  the  school  chil¬ 
dren,  an  educational  program  was 
arranged,  after  consultation  with  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  Each  school 
was  to  concentrate  on  at  least  one  Ally. 
Pupils  were  to  study  dances,  music, 
and  the  art  of  that  country.  The  art, 
music,  and  health  education  teachers 
(upon  whom  the  burden  of  the  work 
fell)  generously  agreed  to  cooperate 
in  spite  of  extra,  war-time  tasks. 

For  the  adults  a  series  of  evening 
programs  was  planned.  In  these  pro¬ 
grams  the  pupils  could  take  part  with 
tbeir  art,  music,  and  dancing. 

But  who  would  attend?  No  one 
could  foretell  whether  five  persons 
would  be  present  or  a  hundred.  But, 
with  pupil  participation,  at  least  the 
parents  would  come. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  attendance 
varied  from  400  to  700  at  each  of  the 
seven  programs.  The  audience  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  angelic  voices  of  grade 
children  singing  British  Christmas  car¬ 
ols,  and  were  delighted  with  the  spir¬ 
ited  Mexican,  Canadian,  Polish,  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  Czechoslovakian  folk  songs. 
Posters  done  by  students  both  aided 
in  the  publicity  work  and  helped  to 
give  atmosphere  in  the  lobbies. 

The  pupil  dances  of  Britain  and 
Canada,  the  choreographic  Mexican 
bull-fight,  and  the  ice-skating  of  Nor¬ 
way  (represented  on  roller-skates) 
heightened  the  spectators’  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  very  human  ntcreational  pat¬ 
terns  of  our  Allies. 

Programs  for  ea*‘li  evening  were 
neatly  mimeographed  by  the  high 
school  business  practic’e  classes.  (Jen- 
erally  a  recipe  for  a  national  dish, 
a  quotation  from  a  great  national 
leader,  or  an  outstanding  achievement 
of  a  country  was  included.  This  in¬ 
formation  helped  to  make  the  program 
a  souvenir  worth  keeping. 


In  my  own  Engush  classes  the  peda¬ 
gogical  principle  that  a  real  situation 
is  more  conducive  to  learning  than  a 
fictitious  one  was  illustrated  in  teach¬ 
ing  social  letter-writing.  The  pupils, 
told  that  they  could  write  notes  of 
appreciation  to  whomever  they  liked 
most  on  the  programs,  reached  a  new 
high  in  epistolary  composition. 

Additional  beneficial  learnings  were 
also  derived  from  pupil  participation 
in  publicity,  typing,  clerical  work, 
ushering,  and  decorating  Memorial 
High  School,  where  the  seven  pro¬ 
grams  were  given. 


The  Day’s  Work 

The  day’s  work  counts — it  isn’t  what 
Yon  mean  to  do  a  week  ahead; 

It  isn’t  what  yon  know  yon’Il  gain 
When  all  annoyances  have  fled; 

It  isn’t  what  yon  dreamed  and  planned; 

Such  hopes  are  bnt  a  phantom  land— 
The  day’s  work  counts. 

The  day’s  work  counts— — -it  isn’t  much. 
The  gain  of  those  few  painfni  honrs. 
But  he  content  if  there  is  shown 
Some  product  of  those  sacred  powers 
Which  guide  each  mind — nphold  each  hand. 
Strive  with  the  best  at  your  command 
The  day’s  work  counts. 

— Arthur  Chapman. 


Local  organizations  also  cooperated 
in  the  project.  To  honor  the  services 
of  religious  leaders  to  the  town,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  each  of  the  three  major 
faiths  agreed  to  act  in  turn  as  honorary 
chairmen.  The  heads  of  other  munici¬ 
pal  organizations  were  also  made  hon¬ 
orary  chairmen.  'Phis  was  the  set-up 
for  the  seven  programs,  with  the  pre¬ 
siding  officers  of  each  designated; 

1.  Nov.  10  Netherlands  Night  The 
(Ihief  of  Staff  of  the  Citizens’  Serv¬ 
ice  ('orps. 

2.  l)e«'.  Hi — British  Isles  Night  —  A 
Protestant  minister. 

.'1.  Jan.  12  Mexico  'I’he  former 
state  c«nninander  of  the  Ameriean 
i.*‘gion. 

4.  Feb.  0  China  A  Catholic  priest, 
.'j.  Mar.  i\-- Canada  The  Rabbi. 

().  Apr.  19-  Norway — The  Chairman 
of  the  A.W.V.S. 

7.  May  Boland;  The  U.S..S.R.: 
Czechoslovakia-  1'he  President  t)f 
the  West  New  York  Teachers’ 
Assn. 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  religious 
leaders,  church  members  became  inter¬ 
ested  and  swelled  attendance.  Parish¬ 
ioners  gave  bountifully  of  costume  and 
exhibit  materials.  Local  associations, 
such  as  the  Daughters  of  Norway  and 
the  Sokol  Czechoslovak  Club  offered  to 
perform  native  dances  in  costume. 

The  vast  resources  of  our  great  me¬ 
tropolis  across  the  river  were  also 
tapped.  The  type  of  program  used  was 
borrowed  from  the  All  Nations  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Community  Church  of  New 
York.  The  plan  was  to  acquaint  the 
guests  with  the  customs,  heroes,  cul¬ 
ture  and,  sometimes,  the  war  effort  of 
each  country.  Therefore  dancing,  mus- 
sic,  the  arts,  a  speaker,  and  a  film  were 
presented.  Almost  all  the  speakers 
were  from  New  York  City.  Care  was 
taken  not  to  have  leaflet  distribution  or 
an  address  from  any  country  which 
did  not  have  freedom  of  the  press  and 
speech,  since,  with  such  a  country, 
the  truth  would  be  subordinate  to 
expediency. 

West  New  York’s  contact  with  the 
United  Nations,  as  described,  seems 
to  demonstrate  four  points: 

1.  That  any  town  can  get  as  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  a  peace-producing  proj¬ 
ect  as  over  the  war  effort. 

2.  That  a  project  such  as  this  can  be 
of  help  in  fighting  Hitlerism  on 
the  home  front.  Every  increase  in 
respect  and  concern  for  people  of 
other  faiths  and  nationalities  is  a 
defeat  for  Hitler’s  code  of  hate. 

3.  That  cooperation  and  friendliness 
in  a  town  grow  with  practice.  Vari¬ 
ous  elements  and  organizations 
seem  to  be  helping  each  other  more 
than  ever  before. 

4.  That  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion,  once  released  in  the  world, 
are  like  a  stone  cast  into  a  stream, 
stretching  interminably  in  ever- 
widening  circles.  For  example: 

a.  Copies  of  souvenir  programs 
and  clippings  mailed  to  foreign 
consulates  and  government  heads 
have  und«uibledly  made  these  peo¬ 
ple  feel  a  surge  of  warmth  that  ,a 
small  American  town  has  honored 
their  country. 

b.  Circulars  and  programs  were 
sent  to  Memorial  High  J^hool  grad¬ 
uates  in  the  service.  From  the 
states.  Alaskx.  Italy,  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  came  res|M»iises  which  showed 
that  the  boys  were  uniformly  in 
support  of  eff<»rt8  to  create  l»etter 
inler-group  understanding.  One  let¬ 
ter  from  the  S«)Uth  Pacific  said: 

“/  do  have  to  try  and  he  happy 
out  here.  It  helps  when  I  know  that, 
with  fteople  hark  home  trying  to 
help  others  understand  our  .dllies, 
.  $t'e  can't  help  hut  really  win." 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

—  - - 

New  Divisions  in  State 
Family  Serve  Teachers 

By  CHARLES  H.  JUNG 

Director,  Division  Special  Educational  Administrative  Services, 

State  Department  of  Education 

1MONG  THE  NEW  MEMBERS  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  “family,”  added  by  the  educational  reorganization  legisla¬ 
tion  of  last  year,  are  the  Division  of  the  State  Library,  Archives 
and  History,  and  the  Division  of  the  State  Museum.  Their  inclusion 
in  an  integrated  State  Department  of  Education  is  not  a  new  idea, 
for  it  was  recommended  in  State  reorganization  surveys  as  far  back 
as  1929,  and  further  studied  and  recommended  by  the  former  State 
Board  of  Regents  in  1933  and  reiterated  in  the  1934,  1935,  and  1936 
reports  of  that  body.  A  period  of  almost  sixteen  years  lapsed  before 
these  recommendations  became  effective  by  legislation. 

These  new  units  of  the  Department  of  Education  are  well  equipped 
and  prepared  to  serve  the  teachers  and  the  schools  of  our  State.  A 
brief  description  of  their  functions  will  indicate  the  type  of  services 
they  can  render  to  other  members  of  the  educational  “family.” 


The  Division  of  the  State  Library, 
Archives  and  History 

This  division  is  composed  of  two 
bureaus,  both  located  in'  the  State 
House  Annex  at  Trenton.  The  Bureau 
of  the  State  Library,  General  Reference 
Library,  Archives  and  History,  headed 
by  Sidney  Coldmann,  is  the  former 
State  Library,  one  of  New  Jersey’s  old¬ 
est  educational  agencies,  having  had  its 
inception  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  17%.  The  Law  Library 
and  General  Reference  Library  have 
some  180,000  volumes  almost  equally 
divided  between  them.  Teacher  groups 
interested  in  legislation  or  in  particular 
State  agencies  will  find  the  Legislative 
Reference  section  ready  to  answer  any 
inquiry  concerning  past  or  current 
legislation,  reports  by  State  agencies, 
and  tbe  work  of  the  State  government. 
The  General  Reference  Library  has  an 
excellent  collection  of  books  dealing 
with  New  Jersey— the  history,  govern¬ 
ment,  economy,  folkways,  etc.,  of  the 
State  and  its  counties  and  munici¬ 
palities.  This  section  also  has  a  verv 
c«)mplete  collection  of  documents  and 
reports  issued  by  Federal  agencies  and 
a  large  file  of  New  Jersey  newspapers 


which  may  be  of  interest  to  teachers  of 
history  and  sociology.  Outstanding  in 
the  collection  of  early  legal  “Ameri¬ 
cana”  is  one  of  the  fourteen  original 
copies  of  the  Proposed  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  was  sent  to  New  Jersey  by  the 
Federal  Congress  in  1789  for  rati¬ 
fication. 

The  second  unit  of  the  Division  of 
the  State  Library,  Archives  and  Histo¬ 
ry,  is  the  Bureau  of  Public  and  School 
Library  Services,  (the  former  Public- 
Library  Commission),  headed  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Lindquist.  This  Bureau  acts  in 
an  advisory  capacity  for  public  and 
school  libraries  in  the  State.  It  will 
help  establish  libraries  in  communities 
which  may  be  without  such  service. 
State  aid  for  sc-hool  libraries  is  also 
available  through  this  Bureau.  Books 
not  available  in  local  libraries  can  be 
secured  from  this  agency.  In  places 
where  there  is  no  library  ser>  ice.  books 
can  be  borrowed  by  writing  to  this 
Bureau.  Special  collections  called 
“Traveling  Libraries”  are  also  available 
for  small  schools  and  for  small  villages 
or  rural  districts  without  library  serv¬ 
ices.  This  service  can  be  had  for  an 
annual  subscription  fee  of  $2.00  for 


which  three  traveling  libraries,  or  150 
books,  may  be  loaned  within  the  year. 
As  a  library  “headquarters”  for  the 
State,  the  Bureau  stands  ready  to  give 
advice  and  help  on  any  library  problem. 

The  Division  of  the  State  Museum 
Formerly  in  the  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  and  Development,  the  State 
Museum,  also  housed  in  the  State 
House  Annex,  is  now  in  its  “natural 
habitat.”  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  division,  under  Mrs. 
Kathryn  B.  Greywacz,  renders  a  valu¬ 
able  service  to  schools  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  groups  in  New  Jersey.  Its  cir¬ 
culating  collection  of  visual  aids  is 
available  to  schools  throughout  New 
Jersey  free  of  charge  except  for  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  The  Museum’s  circu¬ 
lating  collections  include  more  than 
2000  reels  of  16  mm.  educational 
motion  picture  films,  both  silent  and 
sound ;  lantern  slide  lecture  sets  on  465 
different  subjects;  process  charts  on 
important  industries  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  charts  on  health  and  hygiene,  and 
history;  models  illustrating  life  and 
customs;  costumed  figures;  natural 
history  cgses;  and  mounted  pictures. 
Film  and  general  catalogues  are  avail¬ 
able  on  request. 

Circulating  exhibits  are  also  provided 
by  the  Museum.  Among  the  larger 
traveling  exhibits  now  ready  for  use 
are:  Creative  Photography;  “Look  at 
Your  Neighborhood”;  Elements  of  De¬ 
sign:  and  “The  Soviet  and  Its  People.” 

School  classes  are  invited  to  visit  the 
Museum  to  study  its  permanent  exhibits 
which  illustrate  the  natural  history, 
natural  resources,  and  archaeology  of 
New  Jersey.  Special  exhibits  on  art, 
history,  science,  and  subjects  of  current 
interest  are  held  from  time  to  time. 

The  Museum  also  has  vast  collections 
of  artifacts,  as  well  as  files  of  historical, 
ethnological,  and  archaeological  data, 
and  results  of  recent  surveys  of  Indian 
sites,  all  of  which  are  available  for 
special  study.  Scientific  and  popular 
publications  on  the  Indians  of  New 
Jersey,  issued  by  the  Archaeological 
Society,  may  be  purchased  through  the 
State  Museum. 


Solioolwomen’s  Club  Proudly 
Reoalln  Outstanding  Service 

From  May  3,  1942,  until  December 
23,  194.5,  the  Schoolwomen’s  Club  has 
served  more  than  125,000  men  in  the 
Newark  Commerce  St.  U.S.O.,  working 
every  Sunday  from  8:30  to  midnight. 

During  that  time  more  than  $7500 
was  contributed  by  the  teachers  for 
the  purchase  of  such  food  as  cold  cuts, 
potato  salad,  pies,  cakes,  coffee,  eggs, 
cheese,  milk,  baked  beans,  waffles,  pan¬ 
cakes,  sausage,  fruit,  doughnuts,  and 
candy. 
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W& Cant  Back  Into  The  Future 

By  Elizabeth  Ibelano,  Superiiiuiiiimc  of  Public  Instruct  km.  State  of  Montana 

OUR  NATION  no  longer  is  the  greatest  provincial  civilization  in  the 
world.  Our  ships  sail  the  seven  seas  and  all  the  skyways.  We 
have  become  the  greatest  traders  and  travelers  on  earth. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  a  world-wide  influence,  promi¬ 
nence,  power  and  respect,  the  level  of  general  education  must  be 
raised.  No  longer  can  we  back  into  the  future  while  looking  at  the 
past.  The  future  must  be  faced  head-on. 

In  these  days,  eternal  vigilance  should  be  exercised  to  instill  in 
youth  a  high  regard  for  democratic  institutions  and  procedures,  and 
the  basic  principles  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  youth  of  our  land  should  be  given  abundant  opporttmity  to 
inform  themselves  on  current  social,  economic  and  scientific  matters, 
and  I  know  of  no  better  or  more  pleasant  way  of  securing  such  infor¬ 
mation  than  through  the  Reader's  Digest,  which  contains  present-day 
articles  of  lasting  interest. 

The  Digest  is  widely  used  in  the  schools  of  Montana,  and  it  sup¬ 
plies  a  definite  need,  for  however  valuable  textbooks  may  be,  they 
must  be  supplemented  by  just  such  varied  and  interesting  briefs  of 
current  affairs  and  happenings  as  it  offers  from  month  to  month. 

I  recommend  it  highly  as  a  guide  to  the  formation  of  right  ideals  in 
the  minds  of  American  youth,  and  to  the  evaluation  of  those  principles 
which  are  basic  in  the  government  of  a  free  people. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

I  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  AN- 
SWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  TEACHER  i 
CERTIFICATION.  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Charles  J.  Strahan 
NJ.E.A.  Secretary 

If  a  supervising  principal  telis  a 
candidate  for  a  teaching  position 
that  she  wiii  be  hired,  and  the 
board  iater  rejects  the  supervis¬ 
ing  principal’s  nomination,  can 
the  candidate  demand  the  prom¬ 
ised  position? 

No.  A  person  dealing  with  a  public 
officer  is  assumed  to  know  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  officer’s  legal  authority. 
The  candidate  is  assumed  to  know 
that  the  supei^’ising  principal  could 
not  employ  him  and  make  such  em¬ 
ployment  binding  upon  the  board  ot 
education.  Decision  of  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Oct.  24,  1940. 

Maj  a  school  board  which  has 
a  ruling  requiring  vaccination  of 
pupils  exclude  those  children  who 
refuse  to  be  vaccinated? 

Yes.  In  the  Fink  vs.  Pennsauken 
Township  case  (1940)  it  was  ruled 
that  the  act  authorizing  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  exclude  from  the  public 
schools  children  who  refuse  to  be  vac¬ 
cinated  was  within  the  police  power  of 
the  state.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  so  held. 

Must  a  board  of  education  ex¬ 
cuse  a  teacher,  with  pay,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  annual  convention  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  if  she  requests  permission 
to  go? 

Yes.  Permission  shall  be  granted  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  two  days. 
Teachers  going  should  bring  back  a 
certificate  signed  hy  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association’s  secretary,  stat¬ 
ing  she  was  in  full  attendance.  She 
will  then  receive  full  salary  for  her 
absence.  Revised  Statutes,  1938 
(18:13-118). 

How  large  must  a  district  be 
before  it  can  have  a  supervising 
principal? 

A  district  must  have  a  staff  of  at 
least  2.5  full-time  teachers.  In  the  case 
of  rural  districts  and  of  districts  having 
high  schools,  20  full-time  teachers  may 
be  accepted  as  a  minimum.  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  f^u- 
cation,  132a. 


Certification  Problems 

Dr.  Everett  Preston 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Examiners 

ADOPTED  JAN.  15,  1946 

RESOLVED:  That  credit  for  sub¬ 
jects  and  practical  experience  shall  be 
allowed  in  all  fields  in  which  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  equivalency  can  be 
established. 

RESOLVED:  That  approved  armed 
service  teaching  experience  shall  be 
allowed  in  full  toward  practice  teach¬ 
ing  requirements. 

RESOLVED:  That  credit  for  ap¬ 
proved  armed-service  teaching  expe¬ 
rience  shall  be  granted  to  the  extent 
of  two  of  the  three  years  of  successful 
experience  required  for  a  permanent 
certificate. 

RESOLVED:  That  approved  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  in  the  armed 
services  shall  be  credited  to  the  extent 
of  one  and  one  half  years  of  the  three 
years  of  successful  experience  required 
for  supervisory  and  administrative 
certificates. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  extension  of 
a  veteran’s  pre-service  certification 
status  will  be  made  for  a  time  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  period  of  his  military  serv¬ 
ice,  such  extension  to  begin  at  the  time 
of  his  discharge. 

RESOLVED:  That,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  provisional  certifi¬ 
cates,  such  a  certificate  will  be  given 
to  a  veteran  who  lacks  not  more  than 
eight  credits  in  courses  required  for 
a  vocational  supervisor’s,  subject  su¬ 
pervisor’s,  general  supervisor’s  —  old 
or  new,  high  school  principal’s,  ele¬ 
mentary  school  principal’s,  supervis¬ 
ing  principal’s,  or  administrator’s 
certificate.  Application  for  this  pro¬ 
visional  certificate  must  be  made 
within  a  time  equivalent  to  the  period 
of  his  military  service. 

RESOLVED :  That,  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  regulations,  credit 
for  armed  service  experience  will  be 
allowed  only  after  an  evaluation  of 
such  experience  is  made  in  the  light  of 
these  regulations  in  each  case. 

RESOLVED:  That  all  provisions 
contained  herein  for  armed-service 
credit  in  teacher  certification  shall  ex¬ 
tend  to  September  1,  19.50. 


PENSION  FACTS 

John  A.  Wood,  3d 
Pension  Fund  Secretary 

As  a  present-entrant  nears  his  I 
62nd  birthday,  wiU  he  secure  a 
greater  annual  return  from  the 
Pension  Fond  if  he  retires  before 
his  birthday  actually  arrives? 

Answer:  Our  law  was  amended  in 
1920  giving  to  present-entrant  mem¬ 
bers  the  right  to  retire  at  their  own 
request  after  thirty-five  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  before  age  sixty-two.  This  amended 
provision  has  been  liberally  interpreted 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  mean  that 
when  a  present-entrant  member  quali¬ 
fies  for  retirement  under  this  amended 
section,  the  pension  element  of  his 
allowance  on  account  of  his  member¬ 
ship  service  shall  not  be  limited  to 
l/i40th  of  his  salary  for  each  year 
of  service  while  a  member,  but  shall 
be  for  such  an  amount  which  added 
to  his  annuity  shall  produce  a  com¬ 
bined  retirement  allowance  for  these 
years  of  membership  service  amount¬ 
ing  to  l/70th  of  his  average  salary 
for  each  year  of  such  service. 

When  a  member  retires  after  age 
sixty-two  he  retires  under  the  original 
superannuation  provisions  of  the  law 
and  there  is  no  way  that  the  shortage 
in  his  savings  account  can  be  made 
up  by  an  additional  pension  from 
the  State.  So  a  present-entrant  re¬ 
ceives  after  age  sixty-two  a  smaller 
allowance  than  he  would  have  received 
had  he  qualified  for  service  retire¬ 
ment  before  his  sixty-second  birthday. 

Why  is  it  not  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  teacher  contributions 
above  the  required  rate  in  order 
to  decrease  the  probability  of  a 
future  deficit  in  the  indihidual 
annuity  fund  balances? 

Answkr:  The  law  does  let  a  teacher 
make  a  lump  sum  payment  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  contribute  at  a 
lower  rate-  -a  rate  which  would  apply 
at  a  younger  entrance  age.  If  a  teacher 
enters  the  profession  at  an  advanced 
age  so  that  when  he  reaches  age  62 
he  will  not  have  credit  for  35  years  of 
service,  we  will  allow  such  a  teacher 
to  contribute  at  a  higher  rate  so  as  to 
build  up  a  larger  annuity  than  the  pen¬ 
sion  will  be  at  retirement. 
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FAMOUS  HIGHWAYS  ^  *7Au  AfKOfmf  A. 


\  Entirely  new— and  yours  for  the  asking 
B  |m  —is  this  fascinating  wall  display  in 
1 11  color  panels.  It  pictures  highlights 

V  ^  of  eight  romantic  highways  of  America, 

n  \1  and  it  may  be  tacked  to  a  wall  full 

width,  or  cut  apart  to  place  in  narrow 
wall  spaces. 

Last  year’s  display,  "Highway  Transportation  on 
Parade,"  drew  a  tidal  wave  of  requests  from  70,000 
enthusiastic  teachers,  who  used  it  to  illustrate 
lessons— as  well  as  for  a  novel  classroom  decoration. 

With  "Famous  Highways  of  T his  Amazing  America,** 


teachers  will  receive  four  illustrated  lesson  topics, 
which  contain  a  factual  description  of  the  origin 
and  development,  the  natural  wonders  and  famous 
stories  of  Amer'can  highways. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send  for  your  copy 
of  the  eight-foot-wide  display  and  lesson  topics 
now,  so  that  you’ll  be  high  on  the  list  to  receive 
them  as  they  roll  off  the  presses. 


Moil  thi*  coupon  to  Groybound  Information  Cantor.  Room  K 
113  St.  Clolr  Avo.  N.  C.,  Clovolond  14.  Obio.  for  your  copy 
'Fomou*  HIghwoyt  of  Thit  Amazing  Amorka*.  Plaasa  ockIow 
dima  wrappM  in  papar  ta  covar  handling  and  mailing. 


1 


\ 


Translating  Surveys  Into  Action 

Do  Research  Studies  Stimulate  Activity  on  Your  Part? 


About  73%  of  America’s  1,077,927 
teachers  are  women,  27%  are  men. 
Their  average  age  is  30  years.  Each 
has  an  average  income  of  about  $1,620. 
An  economic  survey  of  ten  million 
women  engaged  in  business  reached 
this  conclusion:  The  unmarried  woman 
who  makes  $2,000  a  year  spends  more 
money  on  her  clothes  and  upkeep  than 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  makes  $10,000 
a  year. 

Do  you  think  this  statement  is 
true?  How  much  do  you  spend 
a  year  on  clothes  and  upkeep? 

•  «  • 

Intelligence  tests  provide  a  valuable, 
but  not  a  perfect,  method  for  classify¬ 
ing  an  individual’s  mental  ability  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  majority  of  experts  par¬ 
ticipating  in  an  American  Magazine 
poll  on  whether  such  tests  are  worth¬ 
while. 

“As  a  method  of  quickly  sorting  peo¬ 
ple  in  terms  of  their  mental  general  in¬ 
telligence,  their  alertness  and  ability 
to  learn,  the  experts  are  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  saying  that  the  tests  really  do 
the  job,”  the  American  states.  The 
experts  participating  in  the  poll  rep¬ 
resented  a  cross-section  of  the  nation’s 
psychologists  both  in  military  and  civ¬ 
ilian  life. 

Here’s  their  voting  on  how  well  in¬ 
telligence  tests  work.  In  the  Armed 
Forces:  extremely  well,  7%;  rather 
well,  81%;  a  slight  help,  12%;  no 
help,  0%. 

In  schools:  extremely  well,  19%; 
rather  well,  78%;  a  slight  help,  3%; 
and  no  help  at  all,  0%. 

What  assistance  do  intelligence 
tests  give  you  in  your  work?  What 
would  you  do  differently  if  you 
didn’t  have  them? 

•  •  • 

Newspaper  Fare. — According  to  one 
survey,  the  average  American  buys  2.2 
newspapers  a  day  and  spends  66.8  min¬ 
utes  reading  them — 40  of  these  min¬ 
utes  on  the  news.  Not  content  with 
this  diet  he  hungrily  turns  on  the  radio 
to  hear  2.9  programs  of  news  and 
comment  on  the  news  for  an  average  of 
39.8  minutes  a  day. 

Although  this  survey  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  stodents,  how  frequently 
in  our  classroom  do  we  utilize  the 
newspiq>er  and  news  experiences 
they  do  possess? 

*  •  • 

Ralph  E.  Crow,  writing  in  Ohio 
Schools,  surveyed  the  costs  to  pupils. 


of  attendance  at  free  high  schools  in 
Ohio.  Itemized  were  average  pupil 
expenditures  for  school  activities,  lab¬ 
oratory  fees,  school  publications,  school 
supplies,  uniforms  and  equipment,  car¬ 
fare,  lunches,  and  clothing.  The  aver¬ 
age  semester’s  expenditure  per  pupil 
was  $57.09,  which  became  $31.89  when 
the  item  of  clothing  was  eliminated. 


The  highest  expenditure  per  student  was 
$253.86;  the  lowest  was  $11.29.  The 
boys  spent,  on  the  average,  $1.04  more 
than  girls.  Costs  rose  by  grades,  be¬ 
ing  $45.88  for  sophomores,  $55.92  for 
juniors,  and  $75.25  for  seniors. 

Have  you  ever  figured  what  it 
costs  your  pupils  to  attend  a 
“free”  public  school? 


MONEY 


need  U! 


How  to  borrow  $50,  $100  or  more  without  endorsers 
— up  to  15  months’"  to  repay 

and  the  payment  schedule  you  prefer. 

Borrow  by  moil 

You  see  below  what  convenient  payment 


IF  VOU  run  short  of  cash  at  any  time,  just 
get  in  touch  with  Household  Finance. 
Here  you  can  borrow  on  your  mere  promise 
to  repay.  No  endorsers,  no  bankable  secu¬ 
rity  ne^ed! 

Just  tell  us  bow  much  money  you  need 


Find  hw< 


Choof  Yowr  Monthly  Fayment  H«r« 


O' 

3 

paymis 

4 

paymts 

8 

paymts 

10 

paymts 

12 

paymts 

IS 

paymts 

$  25 

$  8.75 

$  6.65 

50 

17.51 

13.29 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

26.26 

19.94 

10.46 

8.57 

$7.31 

$  6.06 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

10.10 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

12.11 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

16.15 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

20.19 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

24.23 

These  payments  include  all  costs  if  payments  are  made  monthly 
on  the  same  day  of  each  successive  month,  ^rlier  or  larger 
paymenu  reduce  the  total  charges  and  later  or  smaller  pay« 
ments  increase  them. 

Household's  only  chaegb  is  the  monthly  rate  of  2H5C  on 
unpaid  balances. 

It  is  figured  on  actual  unpaid  principal  balances  as  reduced  by 
payments.  There  are  no  fines,  tees,  discounts  or  other  hidden 
charges. 


schedules  you  have  to  choose  from.  Pay¬ 
ments  shown  include  both  principal  and 
charges.  Charges  are  made  only 
for  the  actual  time  you  have  the 
money.  The  sooner  you  repay  the 
less  your  loan  costs. 

But  you  have  up  to  15  months* 
to  repay  if  you  wish.  Please  ap¬ 
ply  for  your  loan  at  the  nearest 
Household  office.  Or  send  the 
coupon  to  learn  how  you  can  bor¬ 
row  by  mail — quickly  and  simply. 

Schools  use 
these  helps 

Household’s  practical  booklets  on 
buying  and  budgeting,  now  widely 
us^  by  schools  and  colleges,  will 
help  you  stretch  your  income.  Ask 
or  write  for  free  sample  copies. 

*Loans  for  the  payment  of  cer¬ 
tain  “restricted”  articles  are  limited 
by  Govt,  regulations  to  12  months. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

'  ESTABLISHED  tITt 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


604  Federal  Street 
2nd  Camden  7940 

Lic€ns€  So.  64i 


Wilaon  Bldg..  8tb  PI. 
Phone:  Camden  7030 
Lic4ns9  No.  642 


Hockantock 

Trutt  Co. 

Building,  6th  Floor. 

Ph.:  liackenaack  2-3648 
Lietnst  No.  626 

Jartay  CHy  6 
Jeraey  Jrl.  Bldg..  3rd  FI., 
I^ne:  Jrl.  Sq.  2-0131 
Lictnse  No.  643 


Parfh  Amboy 

Perth  Amboy  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  6th  Floor. 

Ph.:  Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
Lutnst  No.  691 

Tranton 

Trenton  Truat  Co.  Building. 
Sth  Floor, 

Ph.:  Trenton  5158 
Licensg  No.  660 

Union  CHy 

3600  Bergcniine  Ave.. 

2nd  FI..  Ph.:  UNion  3-2146 
Licente  No.  700 

Call  at  or  pkong  thr  neartu  Housthold  o0U€  or  mail  this  coupon  to  nrartsi  office.  All  netotiations  can  he  completed  by  mail. 

No  obligation  to  borrow.  If  immediate  loan  is  wanted,  | 

Name .  NJfi  | 

Address .  I 


ilisaboMi  4  Nowork  2 

AIbcndw  Bldg..  7th  Floor.  Nat’l  Newark  Bldg  .  4th  FI.. 


Orange 

Main  8e  I>ay  Bldg..  2nd  FI.. 

Orange  5-2131 
Licence  No.  679 

Pot  sole 

654  Main  Ave..  2nd  FI., 

Ph  :  Paasaic  2-8818 
License  No.  690 

Polorton  1 

150  Washington  St.,  2nd  Ft.. 
Ph.:  Shervruod  2-.lz20 
Litense  So.  659 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION. 

state  amount  you  need. 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
(Mail  to  nearest  office — addresses  above) 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  booklet 
"How  to  Get  a  Loan.”  I  understand  this 
request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to 
negotiate  a  loan. 


.  Slalt . 


cay . . 

Amount  /  with  to  borrow  t . for. 


I 
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With  over  Ten  Million  textbooks  on  order 


NOT  YET  FILLED  .  .  . 

With  continued  scarcity  of  paper 

the  production  of  textbooks  undoubtedly 
will  be  retarded. 

This  means 

“stretching”  the  service  of  books  now  in  use. 

HOLDEN  Book  Covers 

add  one  to  three  years  service  by 
receiving  the  wear,  soiling  and 
handling  instead  of  the  hooks. 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


11  —  -- _ — 

• 

Teachers  Break  Into  Print 

• 

Hilda  Southall,  Middletown  Town¬ 
ship  Schools,  was  featured  in  the 
Teachers'  Service  Bulletin  in  Reading, 
December  issue,  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.  Her  article  was 
entitled  “Building  a  Useful  Testing 
Program.” 

AAA 

Max  J.  Herzberg,  of  Newark’s  Wee- 
quahic  High  School,  writes  “A  Creed 
for  Athletics”  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Idaho  Journal  of  Education.  He 
considers  athletics  as  nature’s  substitute 
for  war. 

AAA 

Lee  R.  Y others,  Rahway,  was  guest 
editor  of  the  Special  “Field  Trips  Issue 
11”  of  the  American  Biology  Teacher, 
February,  1946.  Mr.  Yothers  is  an 
associate  editor  of  this  publication  of 
the  National  Association  of  Biology 
Teachers. 

AAA 

An  article  dealing  with  high  school- 
college  relationships  appears  in  the 
January  Junior-Senior  High  School 
Clearing  House.  It  is  entitled  “One 


Way  Traffic”  and  its  author  is  John  P. 
Lozo,  of  Woodbridge. 

AAA 

Ruth  H.  Thomas,  Passaic,  is  co¬ 
author  of  “Speech  in  the  Extra-curric¬ 
ular  Program”  in  the  November 
Bulletin  of  the  Secondary  .School 
Principals. 

AAA 

There  is  a  real  link  between  inter 
American  air  transport  development 
and  Latin-American  language  study, 
according  to  Ferdinand  M.  Lahastille, 
of  Jersey  City  State  Teachers  College, 
writing  in  the  December  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Journal.  His  article  is  entitled 
“Aviation  in  Inter- American  Educa¬ 
tion:  a  Spanish  Conversation  Unit.” 

AAA 

Charles  I.  Glicksberg  names  them — 
“The  Gripes  of  Teachers” — in  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  December  Bulletin  of  the 
Secondary  School  Principals.  He 
teaches  in  Newark. 

AAA 

“Simple  Experiments  With  Water,” 
a  science  unit  for  primary  and  middle 


grades,  was  published  in  the  January 
Instructor.  The  author  is  Mary  F. 
Sauderlin,  Deepwater. 

AAA 

Mrs.  Katherine  T.  Cassell,  of  Cleve¬ 
land  Junior  High  School,  Elizabeth,  is 
the  author  of  “Wartime  German  in  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School”  published  in  the 
November  German  Quarterly,  the  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  German. 

AAA 

The  implications  of  the  changes  in 
professional  preparation  of  today’s 
new  teachers  and  the  problems  in  ori¬ 
enting  beginning  teachers  to  their 
classroom  work  and  to  their  commu¬ 
nity  are  discussed  by  George  S.  Good- 
ell,  of  Cartaret,  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Education. 

AAA 

Dr.  Fdu'in  S.  Fulcomer,  of  Mont 
clair  State  Teachers  College,  explains 
the  “Place  of  English  in  the  Post-War 
World”  in  the  January  New  Jersey 
English  Leaflet. 
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^fVou  KNOW,”  he  confided,  “I’d  like 

I  to  teach,  but  I  just  can’t  see  my¬ 
self  stuck  off  in  some  God-forsaken 
hole  barely  making  a  living  for  the 
balance  of  my  life.  I  want  to  go  places 
and  do  things,  and  I  want  to  have 
enough  money  to  live  like  a  human 
being.” 

It  was  one  of  those  casual  railway 
conversations,  and  the  speaker  was  a 
youngster  on  his  way  to  be  discharged 
from  the  Army.  Diverted  from  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  career,  he,  like  thousands  of 
others,  was  going  into  a  vague  some¬ 
thing  called  radio — “There  is  bound 
to  be  good  money  in  that.” 

Poor  youngster!  Another  victim  of 
misinformation;  another  result  of  mis¬ 
guidance,  or  lack  of  guidance.  1  don’t 
know  whether  he  should  go  into  teach¬ 
ing  or  not.  I  do  know  that  teaching 
nei^s  thousands  of  fine  young  men 
like  him,  and  additional  thousands  of 
equally  fine  young  women.  I  know 
that  he  had  not  received  a  square  deal 
and,  by  the  same  token,  neither  had 
the  teaching  profession. 

This  article  is  a  plea  for  a  square 
deal.  First  of  all,  for  the  young  people 
who  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
that  young  soldier  through  our  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  schools.  Second,  for 
the  profession  of  teaching,  a  profession 
of  which  I  am  mighty  proud  in  spite 
of  the  current  fad  of  self-deprecating 
cynicism  on  the  part  of  many  educa¬ 
tional  “leaders.”  It  proposes  part  of 
an  attack  upon  the  problem  of  recruit¬ 
ing  the  best  young  people  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession:  actions  which  can  be 
taken  by  those  of  us  who  now  have 
teaching  opportunities  in  school  class¬ 
rooms. 


We  can  make  careful  choice  of  an 
occupation  seem  important  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  in  our  classrooms  right 
now.  Any  teacher  who  can  make  chil¬ 
dren  concerned  with  the  necessity  for 
not  splitting  infinitives  is  bound  to 
have  sufficient  ingenuity  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  necessity  for  not  rushing  into 
a  job  on  a  “hunch.”  If  we  can  teach 
children  to  extract  square  roots  we 
can  teach  them  to  extract  occupational 
information  from  census  reports.  If  we 
can  lead  children  to  recognize  the 
birds  in  their  environment,  we  can 
lead  them  to  recognize  the  salient  char¬ 
acteristic  of  surrounding  work  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  short,  we  can  do  a  lot 
better  job  of  equipping  children  and 
youth  to  make  intelligent  vocational 
decisions;  and,  if  we  really  believe  in 
a  square  deal  for  them  we  shall  work 
hard  to  seize  this  opportunity. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  that  halo 


Teaching  needs  thousands  of  fine  young  men.  And  teaching  as  a 
profession  has  much  to  offer  them.  Teaching  has  glamor,  a  glamor 
that  is  far  more  permanent  than  the  glitter  of  gold.  Young  people  can 
be  appealed  to  by  such  glamor;  at  least  some  can,  and  we  doubt  if 
they  ought  to  consider  a  social  service  occupation  if  they  don’t  feel 
that  appeal. 

Let’s  give,  in  our  guidance  work,  the  whole  truth  about  the  con¬ 
stantly-progressing  profession  of  teaching! 


I 


le 

ir 

ai 
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word,  “intelligent”?  Let’s  look  a  little 
more  closely  at  it,  especially  as  it  refers 
to  the  teaching  profession. 

Motivation  Begets  Choice  .  .  . 

Current  notions  are  calculated  to 
delude  young  people  about  the  motiva¬ 
tions  for  choosing  a  job.  More  and 
more,  it  seems,  we  are  looking  upon 
a  job  as  merely  a  means  of  earning 
enough  money  to  buy  satisfaction  out 
of  life.  In  such  a  society  we  can’t 
blame  boys  and  girls  for  seeing  only 
one  motivation  in  working — to  get 
enough  money  to  satisfy  their  desires; 
they  can’t  see  the  fallacy  in  the  belief 
that  money  is  the  way  to  such  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  us  think  that  the  money 
motivation  is  deluding;  that  the  great¬ 
est  satisfactions  in  life  can  come  from 
creation  in  one’s  job.  We  think  that 
young  people  ought  to  have  a  chance 
to  learn  that  fact. 

Not  by  preaching,  though!  One 
might  as  well  try  to  translate  the  per¬ 
fume  of  a  rose  into  words.  Young 
people  need  to  leam  through  intimate 
personal  experience  that  there  are 
other  rewards  for  working  than  cash. 
They  may  accompany  an  enthusiastic 
county  nurse  on  her  rounds.  They  may 
get  enmeshed  in  social  service  proj¬ 
ects,  in  the  adventures  of  social  en¬ 
gineering.  They  may  become  friendly 
confidants  of  lively  teachers;  assist 
county  agents;  help  social  case  work¬ 
ers.  These  jobs  have  glamor,  a  glamor 
that  is  far  more  permanent  than  the 


glitter  of  gold.  Young  people  can 
be  appealed  to  by  such  glamor;  at 
least  some  can,  and  we  doubt  if  they  a 

ought  to  consider  a  social  service  oc-  o 

cupation  if  they  don’t  feel  that  appeal.  s 

Bias  Is  IVUsleading  ...  ^ 

Young  people  leam  most  of  what  g 

they  believe  about  teaching  from  | 

teachers.  They  trust  their  eyes  and  j 

ears,  have  confidence  in  what  they  c 

hear.  They  place  what  they  are  told  ^ 

and  shown  by  teachers  about  teaching  t 

in  the  same  category  with  what  they  | 

read  about  aviation,  or  city  life,  in  i 

popular  magazines;  with  what  they  < 

learn  about  nursing  from  a  movie.  Un-  { 

less  they  are  helped,  they  never  per-  i 

ceive  the  biases  of  their  sources  of  i 

information;  their  choices  are  per-  i 

force  unintelligent. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  person  i 

who  doesn’t  think  that  his  own  job  is  i 

one  of  the  hardest,  one  of  the  most 
unrewarding,  in  the  world;  who  doesn’t 
feel  that  other  pastures  are  necessarily 
greener.  That’s  natural,  but  it’s  bias. 

A  colleague  opines,  “If  young  people 
grew  up  in  association  with  doctors 
as  intimate  as  their  present  association 
with  teachers,  the  medical  profession 
would  be  begging  for  recruits,  too.” 

We  teachers  owe  to  our  students  the 
obligation  of  letting  them  recognize 
our  bias  when  we  talk  about  teaching. 

We  should  let  them  see  that  the  oner¬ 
ous  details  we  recount  so  glibly  will  be 
recounted  by  members  of  offier  pro¬ 
fessions  about  their  jobs  also;  should 
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By  LAWRENCE  D.  HASKEW 

The  Committee  on  Teacher 
Education 

let  them  know  when  we  are  indulging 
in  self-pity  rather  than  objective 
analysis. 
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enterprises,  audio-visual  education  ex¬ 
perts — these  and  many  other  intriguing 
possibilities  beckon  the  young  teacher; 
she  at  least  deserves  to  have  the  blind¬ 
fold  taken  from  her  eyes  so  she  can 
see  their  gestures. 

These  few  paragraphs  have  done 
little  more  than  iUustrate  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  avoiding  half-truths  about  the 
teaching  profession.  Many  other  false 
impressions  need  correction :  the  bogey 
of  community  interference  with  per¬ 
sonal  rights,  the  picture  that  repre¬ 
sents  teachers  as  old  maids  or  Caspar 
Milquetoasts,  the  conception  that  teach¬ 
ers  must  possess  a  catalog  of  virtues 
and  abilities  which  would  faze  even 
a  Victorian  novelist,  for  example.  I’m 
so  proud  of  my  profession  that  I  don’t 
propose  to  let  such  misunderstanding 
be  perpetuated  if  I  can  help  it. 


tion  from  jobs  well  done?  Who  stays 
younger  in  outlook  and  in  spirit,  than 
the  teacher? 

There  are  paths  of  promotion  in 
teaching  of  which  most  youngsters 
are  kept  in  darkest  ignorance.  Guid¬ 
ance  workers,  personnel  specialists, 
educational  consultants  to  agricultural 


We  Wouldn’t  Fool  You  . .  . 

There  is  every  indication  that 
America’s  biggest  stake  right  now  is 
in  its  young  people.  Its  next  biggest 
is  in  its  teaching  profession.  Both  of 
these  assets  deserve  a  square  deal.  Part 
of  that  square  deal  can  be  assured  by 
teachers  who  don’t  fool  young  people. 
May  such  teachers  be  legion! 


The  financial  rewards  for  teaching 
are  inadequate.  The  average  salary 
of  teachers  is  inexcusably  low.  These 
statements  are  true,  and  youngsters 
should  recognize  their  truth,  but  they 
are  not  all  3ie  truth.  There  are  many 
good-paying  jobs  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  look 
at  the  annual  reports  of  superintend¬ 
ents  on  file  in  your  state  department 
of  education.  One  placement  agency 
told  me  last  week  that  they  had  un¬ 
filled  calls  for  fifteen  women  at  sal¬ 
aries  between  four  and  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Not  munificent,  but 
find  another  occupation  for  women 
which  can  match  the  proportion  of 
salaries  above  three  thousand  dollars 
which  the  teaching  profession  has. 
And  men,  too.  Compare  the  average 
net  earnings  of  all  the  average  net 
earnings  of  men  who  enter  teaching. 
Find  another  profession  in  your  state 
which  has  the  possibility  of  offering 
beginning  salaries  to  college  graduates 
four  years  hence  that  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  has.  Young  people  are  entitled 
to  all  the  financial  picture;  not  just 
part  of  it. 

It’s  not  only  in  regard  to  money 
that  we  insist  on  hiding  part  of  the 
truth  about  teaching.  What  occupa¬ 
tional  group  travels  more  than  teach¬ 
ers?  \^at  group  has  more  holidays? 
What  group  is  more  free  to  determine 
conditions  of  work,  to  adjust  job  de¬ 
mands  to  fit  personal  affairs?  What 
group  derives  more  genuine  satisfac¬ 


Glassboro  Leader  Advises  Via  Verse 


HOW  DO  YOU  RATE? 

By  George  W.  Wright,  Glassboro 

Some  administrators  send  out  their  supervisory  bulletins  in  verse  ...  or,  as  Dr.  W right 
would  say,  in  worse.  The  practice  is,  to  say  the  least,  unusual.  This  bulletin  was  sent  to 
every  teacher  in  the  Glassboro  public  schools  at  the  opening  of  the  September  term. 

The  qualities  of  a  teacher  seem  proverbially  to  be  these: 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  patience  of  Job,  and  knowledge  of  Socrates; 

A  little  of  Venus’  beauty  renowned  or  looks  of  Apollo  fair; 

Eugenie’s  flair  for  dressing  or  Beau  Brummel’s  debonair; 

With  enough  sojdiistication  too,  to  make  one  worldly  wise; 

A  manner  that  is  genuine,  a  nature  to  sympathize; 

Possess  the  histrionic  ability  of  a  great  Demosthenes, 

(Tho’  flashlights  replace  lanterns)  the  integrity  of  Diogenes; 
Commendable  poise  of  Joan  of  Arc  (and  I  don’t  mean  Noah’s  wife) , 

Are  a  few  of  the  social  attributes  in  a  school  teacher’s  busy  life. 

If  one  can  ape  Da  Vinci  well  in  versatility. 

Or  have  the  tact  of  a  diplomat  and  Aristotle’s  ability, 

And  like  the  Hoosier  schoolmaster,  learn  always  to  persevere. 

To  smile  when  odds  are  baffling  and  still  radiate  go<^  cheer; 

While  lickin’  made  the  youngsters  smart,  to  go  back  in  memory. 

Make  your  appeal  to  youth  today  through  personality. 

EIxtracurricular  contributions  are  very  desirable  to  (o). 

Answer  the  pertinent  problem  of  “What  other  things  can  you  do?” 
Ability  to  sing,  or  play,  or  draw,  or  act,  or  dance. 

For  success’ as  a  teacher,  gives  to  one  a  better  chance. 

Pedagoncal  qualities  of  service  outside  of  school 
Are  looked  upon  with  favor  in  a  community  as  a  rule; 

To  serve  in  church,  or  choir,  or  club,  or  lodge,  or  scouts,  or  “Y” 

Rates  one  an  excellent  schoolma’am  or  man,  and  a  regular  girl  or  guy. 
Always  remember  ye  ancient  tale  of  monkeys  one,  two,  three — 

See,  hear,  and  spe^  no  evil  in  your  present  community. 

These  are  some  of  the  mialities  need^  by  teachers,  I  state. 

Read  them  over,  think  them  over.  Now^how  do  you  rate? 
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Delegate  Assembly  Acts 

“PoUc^ 


The  delegate  Assembly  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  meeting  at  the 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel  at  Trenton  on 
Saturday,  February  9,  took  offi¬ 
cial  action  as  follows: 

Following  the  report  of  Joseph  L, 
Clayton,  chairman  of  the  Pension  Re¬ 
tirement  Study  Committee,  it  was 
resolved  to  introduce  legislation  that 
will: 

“(1)  Permit  optional  retirement  by 
such  new  entrants  after  the  completion 
of  thirty-five  years  of  service,  while 
under  the  attained  age  of  sixty-two 
years  (without  increase  of  salary  de¬ 
ductions),  such  changes  in  the  law  to 
avoid  increasing  the  amounts  of  con¬ 
tribution  to  be  made  by  the  State  over 
the  amounts  which  now  have  to  be 
contributed.” 

“(2)  Permit  any  such  new  entrant 
who  intends  to  elect  retirement  upon 
completion  of  thirty-five  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  make  a  single  payment,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  salary  deductions,  such 
that  the  retirement  allowance  upon 


such  early  retirement  shall  be  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  not  more  than  expected 
to  be  available  if  his  service  were 
continued  to  age  sixty-two.” 

Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee,  reported  on 
a  number  of  education  bills  now  before 
the  State  Legislature,  and  explained 
the  new  state  school  aid  proposal. 

Ernest  Peffer,  chairman  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Policy  Committee,  reported  that 
retirement  forms  are  to  be  deposited 
in  the  offices  of  county  superintendents, 
superintendents,  and  sunervisins  prin¬ 
cipals;  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Pension 
Fund  will  be  requested  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  New  Jersey  teachers  to  pur¬ 
chase  prior  service;  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  Fund  are  now  making  a  report 
to  each  member  every  five  years;  that 
the  Committee  supports  the  proposal  to 
close  the  gap  between  July  1,  1922  and 
December  31,  1923,  a  situation  which 
applies  to  only  a  limited  number  of 
present-entrants. 

Following  Mr.  Peffer’s  report,  the 
Delegate  Assembly  appropriated  $300 


for  a  pension  study  to  determine  nec 
essary  facts  relating  to  the  effect  upon 
a  present  entrant  who  retires  at  the 
age  of  62,  or  thereafter.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  is  to  determine  a  method 
for  overcoming  the  financkd  loss  of  a 
present  entrant  who  retires  after  age 
62  and  the  possible  additional  cost  to 
the  State,  if  any. 

Following  presentations  by  Dr.  John 

M.  Hickey,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison, 
and  Elmer  F.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Enrollment  Committee,  the  Delegate 
Assembly  appropriated  $500  to  build 
up  Future  Teacher  of  America — 

N. J.E.A.  Chapters  in  New  Jersey 
teacher  training  institutions,  and  to 
foster  a  state-wide  organization  of 
future  teachers  in  New  Jersey. 

A  total  of  $945  was  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  a  new  mimeograph¬ 
ing  machine  and  a  new  addressograph 
machine  for  the  headquarters  office. 
Also  appropriated  was  the  amount  of 
$910  to  cover  rental  incre£ises  for  the 
headquarters  office. 

A  committee  was  authorized  to  es 
tablish  policy  for  admission  of  educa¬ 
tion  groups  to  affiliation  with  the 

N.J.E.A. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed 
concerning  the  O.P.A.: 

“Resolved:  That  for  the  benefit  of 
society  as  a  whole  and  the  white- 
{Continued  on  Page  249) 
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for  old  and  new  stairs 
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Ready  soon — 

CHEMISTRY 

AND  HUMAN  AFFAIRS 

Price  and  Bruce 


A  new  basic  course 
interesting  —  challenging  —  exciting 

A  sound  psychological  approach — accurate  and  up- 
to-date  scientifically — modern  as  to  principles  and 
applications  even  to  looking  to  the  future  of  atomic 
energy— difficult  mathematical  aspects  omitted  ex¬ 
cept  as  supplementary  for  able  students — illustrated 
with  nearly  500  photographs  and  drawings. 
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Most  Important  Book  in  Its  Field 

Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction 

I  With  Emphasis  on  Differentiated  Guidance 

Emmett  A.  Betts,  Pr<^euor  of  Psychology 
Director  of  Reading  Clinic,  Temple  Univ. 


e  Containing  an  almost  unlimited  wealth  of  information, 
this  book  offers  concrete  information,  even  step-by-step 
guidance  in  teaching  reading.  Based  upon  careful  analyses 
of  reading  problems,  and  presenting  the  results  of  years  of 
study  of  children's  reading  abilities,  it  has  immediate 
application  to  the  everyday  classroom  situation. 

•  Professor  Betts  describes  the  reading  process  in  relation 
to  the  language  arts.  He  shows  how  growth  in  reading 
is  enhanced  when  speech,  reading,  and  writing  are  linked 
together  in  a  general  language  approach  to  learning. 

•  Throughout  the  book,  emphasis  is  given  to  the  solution  of 
the  individual's  reading  problems.  The  goals  of  reading  in¬ 
struction  are  presented  in  terms  of  skills,  abilities,  attitudes, 
and  information.  Here,  in  short,  is  invaluable  practical 
guidance  for  the  administrator  and  the  classroom  teachers. 

700  pages,  $4.50 

American  Book  Company 
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WE  SUGGEST  YOUR  MAKING 
RESERVATIONS  IN  ADVANCE 


A  BEST-SELLING  SERIES 
FOR  SCHOOL  USE 


-• 
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THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  FAMOUS 
AMERICANS  SERIES 


Started  fourteen  years  ago.  The  Childhood  of  Famous  Americans  Series  now  romprises  twenty-five  titles  from  the  pens  of 
nine  authors.  Its  popularity  with  children,  librarians,  teachers  and  other  school  authorities  has  constantly  grown  until 
distinctive  school  service  is  being  rendered  the  country  over. 

Like  most  good  ideas,  the  idea  of  this  series  is  simple.  Each  volume  is  intended  to  introduce  in  story  form  a  famous 
American  as  a  boy  or  girl  about  the  reader’s  own  age.  The  stories  cover  the  subject’s  childhood  years,  usually  from  about 
five  to  the  early  teens.  A  brief  final  chapter,  again  in  story  form,  summarizes  adult  achievements.  The  background  of  the 
subject’s  life  and  times  is  completely  authentic  and  every  incident  dramatized  in  the  book  fits  the  probabilities  of  time,  place 
and  character.  The  episodes  selected  are  designed  to  illustrate  characteristics  in  the  child  that,  developed  in  later  life,  were 
to  make  the  subject  famous. 

THE  FIRST  TWENTY-FIVE  VOLUMES  OF  THE  SERIES 


ABE  LINCOLN:  FRONTIER  BOY,  Stsvsnson 
ALEC  HAMILTON:  THE  LITTLE  LION,  HIggInt 
ANDY  JACKSON:  BOY  SOLDIER.  Stevsnion 
BEN  FRANKLIN:  PRINTER’S  BOY,  Stsvsnton 
BIRD  QIRL:  SACAQAWEA,  Stymour 
BOY  OF  OLD  VIRGINIA:  ROBERT  E.  LEE.  MonwII 
DANIEL  BOONE:  BOY  HUNTER,  Stovcnton 
DOLLY  MADISON:  QUAKER  GIRL.  NTonMlI 
GEORGE  CARVER:  BOY  SCIENTIST.  Stevsnson 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON:  BOY  LEADER.  Stavstuon 
HOOSIER  BOY:  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY,  Mitehall 
JANE  ADDAMS:  LITTLE  LAME  GIRL,  Wagonar 

YOUNG  STONEWALL:  TOM  JACKSON,  Montall 

'R  Each  volume  written  primarily  for  use  in  grades  four  through  six.  Also  used  by  upper  grade  children,  especially  older 
retarded  readers. 

R  E)ach  volume  illustrated  with  drawings,  using  silhouette  figures  against  outline  backgrounds.  Drawings  have  become  a  trade¬ 
mark  for  the  series. 

RType  large  and  clear.  Format  attractive. 

R  Published  as  regular  Trade  juveniles,  these  volumes  are  not  subject  to  the  usual  complimentary  copy,  sampling  policy. 

R  Each  volume  —  Catalog  List  Price,  $1.50;  subject  to  regular  school  discounL  f4>J>.  publisher. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS:  BOY  PATRIOT,  Well 

JULIA  WARD  HOWE:  GIRL  OF  OLD  NEW  YORK.  Wagoner 

KIT  CARSON:  BOY  TRAPPER,  Stevenson 

LOUISA  ALCOTT:  GIRL  OF  OLD  BOSTON.  Wagoner 

MARK  TWAIN:  BOY  OF  OLD  MISSOURI,  Mason 

PAUL  REVERE:  BOY  OF  OLD  BOSTON.  Stevenson 

ROBERT  FULTON:  BOY  CRAFTSMAN.  Henry 

SAM  HOUSTON:  BOY  CHIEFTAIN,  Stevenson 

STEPHEN  FOSTER:  BOY  MINSTREL.  Higgine 

TOM  JEFFERSON:  A  BOY  IN  COLONIAL  DAYS.  Monsell 

WILLIAM  PENN:  FRIENDLY  BOY,  Mason 

YOUNG  AUDUBON:  BOY  NATURALIST,  Mason 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
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Holy  Cat!  .  .  .  common  denominator.*’ 
He  stopped.  The  swagger  was  gone. 
He  was  embarrassed. 

A  girl’s  voice  egged  him  on.  “Go 
ahead,  Caesar,  tell  teacher  about  your 
medals.’’ 

CAESAR!  Why,  of  course,  it  was 
Caesar  . . .  the  legendary  No.  1  INCOR¬ 
RIGIBLE  of  the  whole  school  system. 
If  ever  a  PROBLEM  was  slat^  for 
Alcatraz  or  the  Electric  Chair,  Caesar's 
ignoble  end  was  an  assured  fact  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  the  delinquency  records. 

“Caesar,”  the  teacher  cried,  “my 
goodness,  how  you’ve  grown.  No 
wonder  I  didn’t  recognize  you.”  Of 
course.  His  hair  now  streaked  with 
white,  and  the  hideous  red  gash  on  his 
cheek,  and  the  spasmodic  twitch  of  his 
jaws,  and  that  socket  .  .  .  these  had 
blinded  her. 

“I  never  thought  youda  forget  ME. 
Whata  heel  I  wuz.”  He  came  near  to 
her  and  lowered  his  voice:  “Remember 
what  I  called  yuz?” 

Could  she  ever  forget?  That  morn¬ 
ing  .  .  .  years  and  years  ago.  Caesar 
had  been  in  one  of  his  frequent  sa¬ 
distic  moods.  His  school-record  card 
stated  under  FAMILY  BACK 
GROUND:  “Mother  dead.  Seven  chil¬ 
dren.  Father  drunkard — Paroled  sev¬ 
eral  times  for  abusing  children  and 
grandmother.” 

On  that  never-to-be-forgotten  morn¬ 
ing  Caesar  had  come  to  school  with¬ 
out  breakfast,  bearing  signs  of  a  severe 
beating.  He  vented  his  anger,  his 
hatred,  his  gnawing  hunger  on  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody.  Most  of  all  he 
took  a  frenzied  delight  in  torturing 
the  only  person  whom  he  really  had 


By  ANNA  C.  FEINBERG 

Union  City 


THE  COMMON  DENOMINATOR 


CROSS  THE  BLACKBOARD  the  teacher 

,  had  written:  TO  FIND  THE  COM- 


classroom  door  reverberated.  It  was 
flung  open  .  .  .  banged  shut  and  in 
sailed  a  gob.  He  saluted. 

MULTIPLY  THE?  Several  pupib  “Hello,  Teacher,  don’cha  reco’nize 
were  sent  to  the  board  to  demonstrate  me?”  The  sailor  grinned, 
examples.  The  boys  and  girls  gaped  .  .  .  spell- 

“Is  it  clear,  or  dear  as  mud?”  She  bound! 
asked.  The  teacher  filed  rapidly  through 

“Qear  as  mud  .  .  .  clear  as  mud,”  her  memory.  The  boy’s  entire  de- 
chanted  the  girls  and  boys  in  Jive  meanor  was  so  familiar.  That  husky 
tempo.  voice  .  .  .  that  unruly,  black' glistening 

“Let’s  start  all  over  again,  then.”  hair  .  .  .  those  impish  .  .  .  she  paled 
Slowly,  step  by  step,  she  repeated  the  at  the  sight  of  the  shiny  artificial  eye. 

entire  process.  Finally  she  ventured:  “Geez!  I  woulda  knowed  YUZ  any- 

“Now,  who  can  tell  me  how  to  find  wheres,”  he  effervesced.  His  eye 

the  common  denominator  of  .  .  .  ?”  skimmed  the  blackboard.  “Arithmetic! 
RAP — RAP-A-TAP — RAP!  The  Geez!  whata  dope  I  wuz!  Remember? 


"Listen  to  tchat  de  teacher  loins  you, 
he  wiped  the  tears  from  his  face. 

common  denominator. 


said  Caesar  as 
"She’s  anodder 


1^  New  Horizons  in  Teaching  < 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


MAKE  MONEY  EASILY 
for  Class  FUNDS 
IT  CAN  BE  DONE! 
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any  affection  for,  the  only  one  who  to  him  when  he, was  Bi 
had  shown  him  kindness  . .  .  his  teach-  means  like  confoimed. 
er.  Toward  the  end  of  the  morning,  to  me:  ‘CaeMr,  the  Bi 

when  her  patience  and  her  strength  is  only  one  God  in  He 

were  edging  toward  combustion,  she  He  loves  everybody  the  t 

ordered  him  to  go  to  the  Principal’s  learned  Maxie  that’s  w 

office.  Infuriated  he  stamped  out  of  in  the  world  has  in  < 

the  classroom,  shouting  back  at  her:  God’s  love.*  So  she  sa) 
“You  lousy  Jew.”  boy,  keep  Maxie’s  Mog 

Summoned  to  school  the  following  that’s  the  Star  of  David 
day,  Caesar’s  father  assured  her  that  *'  •  *  '' 

it  would  never  happen  again.  As  she 
extended  her  hand  to  say  goodby,  he 
grabbed  the  boy  and  beat  him  relent¬ 
lessly.  She  pleaded,  in  vain. 

The  following  month  Caesar  ran 
away  from  home  and  from  town. 

And  now,  after  all  these  years,  Caes¬ 
ar’s  husky  voice,  beside  her  .  .  .  very 
low:  “Don’t  you  remember  what  I 
called  yuz?” 

She  nodded. 

He  unloosed  his  tie,  opened  the 
middy  wide,  faced  the  class  and  as  if 
in  prayer  he  softly  said:  “Dese  are 
ihe  common  denominators.”  On  his 
chest  dangled  a  Cross  and  a  Star  of 
David. 

“G’wan,  Caesar,  g’wan,  tell  teacher 
how  you  saved  your  ship,”  a  boy 
called  out. 

Caesar’s  eye  receded  into  its  cavern. 

He  aged.  Deep  furrows  creased  his 
forehead.  It  was  terrifying.  He  spoke 
and  his  voice  was  strange  ...  it  seemed 
like  an  echo  from  a  distant  room. 

“Maxie  was  my  pal.  He  saved  my 
life  . . .  two  times  he  saved  me.  One  day 
the  .  .  .  well,  they  got  ’im  in  the 
stomach.  He  died  in  me  arms.  Before 
he  went,  he  gimme  dis  here  Star  of 
David  and  he  axes  me  to  take  it  to 
his  ol’  lady  in  Brooklyn.  Well,  yester¬ 
day  I  seen  her,  and  I  couldn’t  open 
me  mouth.  I  .just  couldn’t  say  nuttin’. 

But,  she  says  to  me:  ‘Go  on,  sonny, 
tell  me  about  my  Maxie.  He  wrote 
me  all  about  you.  What  a  good  friend 
you  wuz.  Tell  me,  tell  me  about  my 
Maxie.’  ” 

Caesar  coughed  and  blew  his  nose. 

A  tear  trickled  down  his  gashed  cheek. 

“So,  I  tells  her  how  1  read  the  prayer 
from  Maxie’s  Bible  which  he  always 
carried  wid  ’im.  His  mudder  give  it 


About  the  recent 
trend  toward 
Extending  School 
Day  and  Year 


Due  to  changing  social  conditions 
which  seem  to  create  new  demands 
on  school  curriculum,  many  com¬ 
munities,  throughout  the  country 
have  already  developed  broad  rec¬ 
reational  programs  for  extending 
the  school  day  and  year.  As  differ¬ 
ent  localities  have  to  meet  different 
needs  and  social  demands,  perhaps 
some  of  the  following  programs 
might  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan — Extended  recre¬ 
ational  programs  with  care  of  children 
every  day  regardless  of  weather. 


long  Beach,  California — Y ear-round  plan 
of  school  and  municipal  recreation. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Public  school  (>|>erated 
summer  program  with  activities  from  7 
A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  for  8  week  period. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — All-day  neighborhood 
schools  with  increasingly  coordinated 
educational  and  recreational  programs. 

Toledo,  Ohio — Before-  and  after -school 
programs  in  home-like  atmosphere  (or 
sch(M>l-age  and  preschool  children. 

Wilmington,  Delaware  —  Public  Schools 
Extended  Day  Program  and  summer  rec¬ 
reation  for  all  children  according  to  need. 


This  information  « from  Dr.  Afar  gar tt  Hampel.,  Director.,  Division  of 
Elementary  Education.,  State  Teachers  College,  Alihvaukee,  If^is.  If  further 
interested— Dr,  Hampel  has  written  Chap.  TI '•'‘Extending  the  School  Day  and 
Year"  in  National  Education  Association  hook  ^'•Toivards  a  New  Curriculum.** 


Wrift  fof  o  CoFofog  ortd  Sompigi  of  ovr 
boovfifuf,  compUf*  lino  of  novolfy  hoft  and 
cops,  pint,  tchoot  pannontt  and  bannart, 
arm  bonds  ond  ombfoms.  TboyVo  oufsfond* 
mg  rotof*  ifomt  fo  icboof,  clossof  ond  or* 
goniioftont. 


Wrigioy's  Spoormint  Gum  is  back 
again  . . .  and  more  and  more  of  it 
is  on  its  way  to  you  for  your 
enjoyment.  It’s  a  satisfying  treat 
and  then,  too,  chewing  delicious 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  after  every  meal  aids  digestion. 
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Starving  Children 

TViit  ^cd 


To  SUPPLEMENT  the  $1000  contribu¬ 
tion  made  by  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  for  the  relief  of  the 
starving  children  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient,  individuals,  schools,  and  local 
associations  are  being  asked  to  send 

★  ★  ★ 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


enough  to  support  a  child  for  a 
complete  year  have  been  received 
by  the  Association.  CHher  con¬ 
tributions  sufficient  to  swell  the 
fund  to  a  monthly  total  of  $405 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the 

★  ★  ★ 


Gonunittee  which  is  distributing 
the  money. 

So  far  the  Association  is  sponsoring 
the  support  of  six  European  children 
and  has  purchased  necessities  for  chil 
dren  in  Asia.  Five  proteges  are  known 
— Lucien  Canciani,  of  France,  Marie 
Cauwenbergh,  of  Belgium,  Bjorg 
Emaus,  of  Norway,  Ingrid  Laanemae, 
of  Estonia,  and  Andris  Jurjaks,  of 
Latvia. 

Recent  contributors  to  the  Fund  are 
Ola  Huntting,  a  retired  teacher  living 
in  Montclair  ($96.00) ;  Lafayette 
School  Children  of  Bound  Brook 
($96.00) ;  La  Monte  School  Children 
of  Bound  Brook  ($96.00) ;  Hoboken 
Teachers’  Association  ($10.00) ;  Wee- 
hawken  Teachers’  Association 
($10.00);  Neptune  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  ($32.00) ;  Long  Branch  Teachers’ 
Association  ($25.00) ;  Belleville 
Teacher  s’  Association  ($10.00) ; 
Mrs.  Annie  L.  Lott,  retired  teacher 
of  Roselle  Park  ($25.00) ;  Chatham 
Twp.  Public  School  ($18.00) ;  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Mt.  Holly  Elementary  and  High 
Schools  ($12.00) ;  Margaret  A.  Auld, 
East  Orange,  ($5.00) ;  Ella  J.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  retir^  teacher  living  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  ($3.00) ;  and  Alice  J.  Gouled, 
Weehawken  High  School  ($2.00). 

The  coupon  on  this  page  can  be 
used  in  making  contributions 
through  the  Association. 


Enclosed  (is)  (are)  $ . . . -  as  a  contribution  to  the 

needy  children  of  the  world.  (I  or  We)  desire  that  this  gift  be 

Q  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  NJEA  Committee  on  Relief  for 
Starving  Children  of  the  W orld. 

□  given  to  the  Save  the  Children  Federation. 

Q  given  to  the  needy  children  of  .  through 

a  proper  agency  of  that  nation.  nation 

Donor— . . 

Address . . 


a  stream  of  donations  to  the  NJEA 
headquarters  to  invest  in  the  world’s 
greatest  resource  —  the  children  who 
are  going  to  build  and  live  in  the  recon¬ 
structed  new  world. 

Three  contributions  large 


Two  Indispensable  Books 
for  desk  and  classroom  use 


WEBSTER’S 
MCTHHURY 
OF  SYNONYMS 


The  most  UKful  and  inclti- 
»ive  treatment  of  synonym* 
and  antonyms  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Helps  the  student  to 
use  the  right  word  in  the  right 
'place.  Handy  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement.  944  pages,  with  thumb 
index.  $4.00 


WUSTEI'S  IIOGIAPNICAL  DICTIONAIY 


At  your  finger  tips,  essential 
facu  about  40,000  noted 
men  and  women  of  all 

countries, historical  and  con¬ 

temporary ,  from  every  field 
of  human  activity.  Alpha- 

betical  arrangement. 

1 ,736  pages,  with  thumb  I 


736  pages,  with 

index.  $6.30. 


reparedl  _ 

by  the  same  editorial  staff  that  made  WES' 


by  the  Si 

STER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DIC¬ 
TIONARY,  Second  Edition,  “The  Supreme 
Authority"  for  classroom  and  library  use. 
Write  for  descriptive  circulars  to  Dept.  9. 


0.1  C.IIIERRIMI  C0.,Spriiigfiel(i  2,  Mass. 


A  New  Edition 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


by  McClure  and  Yarbrough 


The  popular  seventh  or  eighth  grade  book  of  the 
OUR  DEVELOPING  CIVILIZATION  series  is  now 
available  with  a  late  1945  copyright  that  records  the 
history  of  the  United  States  to  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

The  book  has  been  made  most  attractive  by  complete 
re-illustration,  and,  with  its  popular  emphasis  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  geographic  aspects  of  history, 
is  destined  to  become  even  more  popular  with  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils. 


The  complete  series: 

Great  Names  in  American  History 

(Grades  3  or  4)  In  preparation 
Our  Country  (Grades  4  or  5) 

A  World  Background  for  the  United  States  (Grades  5  or  6) 
The  Background  of  Modern  Nations  (Grades  6  or  7) 

The  United  States  of  America  (Grades  7  or  8) 
Fundamentals  of  Citisenship  (Grades  7  or  8) 


Write  for  new  descriptive  brochure  of  OUR  DEVELOPING  CIVILIZATION 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


221  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  3 
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Y  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Textbooks  Will 
Remain  Scarce 


Why 


??1||  ANUFACTURING  FACILITIES  for 
book  publishers  are  more 
Here’  g  stringent  today  than  at  any  time 

during  the  war”  declared  George 
P.  Brett,  Jr.,  president  of  The 
Macmillan  Company  in  a  recent 
talk  on  present  conditions  given 
_ at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  text¬ 
book  publishers  of  New  York. 

The  factors  that  produced  this  condition,  according 
to  Mr.  Brett,  are: 

(1)  The  demand  for  white  paper  which  is  so  far 
beyond  available  supply  that  a  mad  rush  has  taken  place 
to  contract  for  paper; 


Magazines  Have  Bought  Mills 


(2)  The  action  of  certain  magazines,  who,  in  an 
attempt  to  protect  themselves,  have  purchased  outright 
paper  mills,  thereby  restricting  the  amount  of  paper  avail¬ 
able  to  general  book  publishers; 

(3)  The  inability  of  the  mills  to  manufacture  certain 
grades  of  soft,  white  papers.  Although  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  price  of  such  papers  due  to  a  general  upgrad¬ 
ing.  the  price,  due  to  ceilings,  is  still  insufficient  to  make 
them  attractive' manufacturing  items  for  the  mills; 

(4)  The  policy  of  the  mills  of  rationing  paper  to  their 
customers.  Mills  usually,  by  taking  1942  as  a  base  and 
by  allotting  approximately  75  per  cent  of  that  volume  to 
their  individual  customers  and  by  dividing  that  amount 
into  equal  monthly  installments,  are  dividing  the  year's 
business  for  the  printers  and  binders  but  it  embarrasses 
schoolbook  publishers  who  attempt  to  get  their  full  supply 
of  books  manufactured  well  in  advance; 


Prisoners  Have  Helped  Situation 


(5)  The  inadequacy  of  the  pulp  supply.  German  and 
Italian  prisoners,  who  in  this  country  have  been  cutting 
wood  for  the  mills,  were  repatriated  February  1.  At  the 
present  time  mills  cannot  get  native  wood-cutters  due, 
presumably,  to  higher  wages  that  can  be  received  in  other 
occupations. 

(6)  The  scarcity  of  book  cloth.  Book  cloths  are  not 
being  made  at  the  present  time  in  any  quantity  due  to  the 
inability  to  get  grey  cloth  of  the  proper  construction  from 
the  cotton  mills. 

(7)  Labor  conditions.  The  labor  situation  eased  after 
V-J  Day  with  the  return  of  skilled  help.  This  advantage, 
however,  has  now  been  more  than  offset  hy  the  scarcity 
of  unskilled  help.  Unskilled  help  is  scarce  because  many 
included  in  that  type  of  labor  dropped  out  of  the  industry 
after  V-J  Day  and  new  unskilled  help  is  not  coming  into 
the  industry  due  to  the  fact  it  can  receive  better  wages 
in  other  occupations. 


No  Relief  Is  in  Sight 

Mr.  Brett  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  books  to  be 
printed  and  bound  this  year  is  about  3  times  the  1943 
volume.  The  shortage  of  unskilled  help  in  binderies,  the 
restrictions  in  the  paper  supply,  the  conditions  with 
regard  to  cloth  make  it  impossible  to  manufacture  all  the 
books  the  publishers  wish  to  have  made.  The  present 
stringent  conditions,  he  warned,  may  prevail  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 


Posture . . .  Comfort . . .  Sight 

cfoW 

UfHnfi  in  adju$tM  rmaily  to 

•  firm^  m  MM/ 

[■jlllk  gives  best  results 


tool  cMMirps  taae  oj 
fHling  in  or  out. 


I^  the  American  Universal  Liftiiig-l.id  Desk,  illus¬ 
trated  above,  American  Seating  Company's  engineers 
have  combined  new,  improved  features  of  design  in  a 
way  that  contributes  to  better  posture,  greater  hygienic 
comfort  and  effective  sight  conservation. 

Erect  sitting  is  relaxed  and  comfortable,  by  reason  of 
the  self-adjusting  lower  back  rail,  and  seat  scoop  with 
no  rearward  elevation.  'Fhe  smooth-acting,  silent  swivel 
permits  a  45®  turn  either  way  to  a  cushioned  stop.  'I'he 
heavy  tubular  steel  frame  has  a  fliittHl  foot-rest  base 
that  minimizes  wear  of  the  finish.  The  roomy  lMM>k.  box 
is  sanitary  in  form  and  finish,  and  has  no  ex[H>s4Hl  wood 
screws  or  moving  parts. 

Available  at  nUMlerate  prices  are  American  Envoy 
Chairs.  Desks  and  rablet-.4rm  Chairs.  Steel  Folding 
Chairs.  Portable  Assembly  Chairs.  Universal  Tables, 
Bodiform  Auditorium  Chairs.  Send  for  our  latest  catalog. 


c/meilcm  Sailing  (hmfiany 


1776  Broadway 


N«w  York  19,  N.  Y. 


N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 


Marhat,  llth  la  12lh  Siraalt 


Fhilaaalakia  %,  Fa. 
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STORIES  THAT  SPEAKERS  CAN  USE 
FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

Edited  by  Darrel  J.  Maae 

Meanings  Are  Stirred,  Not  Transferred 

A  young  mother  from  Atlantic  City  was  burdened  w  ith  * 
the  cares  of  the  new  arrival.  She  sent  her  little  brother  to 
the  department  store  to  get  some  things  which  were 
needed.  He  managed  to  do  all  the  necessary  shopping 
without  too  much  trouble.  The  last  item  on  his  list  was 
diapers.  He  stated  his  wishes  to  the  salesgirl  at  the  proper 
counter,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with  the 
bundle. 

“That  will  be  sixty  cents  for  the  diapers  and  two  cents 
for  the  tax.” 

“Oh,  never  mind  the  tacks,”  said  the  youngster, 
“Sis  puts  them  on  the  baby  with  safety  pins.” 

A  Large  Viewpoint  Is  Needed 

Shortly  after  V-J  day  a  roving  reporter  was 
stopping  people  on  the  street  and  getting  their 
reactions  to  victory.  He  stopped  a  reiincd  little 
old  lady  and  said  to  her,  “I  guess  you’re  glad  the 
war  is  over,  aren’t  you?” 

“Indeed,  yes,”  she  replied. 

“Did  you  have  someone  in  the  war?”  he 
inquired. 

The  little  lady  paused  a  moment  and  then 
quickly  replied,  “Yes,  I  did.” 

“Would  you  mind  telling  me  who  it  was?” 

She  answered,  “My  country.” 

Poetrj'  Conflicts  With  Grammar 

Jimmy,  age  seven,  came  in  one  morning  and  asked  his 
mother  whether  one  should  say  “It  is  me”  or  “It  is  I.” 
His  mother  arose  to  the  occasion  by  telling  him  to  re¬ 
member  the  line,  “  ‘It  is  V  said  the  spider  to  the  fly.’  ” 
Jimmy  seemed  to  be  still  puzzled  and  soon  returned  to  ask, 
“But  mother,  would  the  spider  say  ‘It  is  me’  to  the  flea?” 

We  Like  Abnormal  Children 

The  supervising  principal  teas  paying  a  hurried  routine 
visit  to  a  crowded  rural  school.  “Do  you  have  any  ab¬ 
normal  children  in  the  school?”  he  asked. 

“Yes”  quickly  replied  the  tired,  overworked  teacher. 
“Two  of  them  have  good  manners.” 

Honest>’  Always  Pays 

Two  piles  of  apples  lay  on  the  ground.  One  contained 
a  large-sized  and  rosy  selection;  the  fruit  of  the  other 
was  green  and  small. 

“Large  on  the  top  and  small  on  the  bottom?”  inquired 
the  new  hired  hand  as  he  prepared  the  barrel. 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  the  farmer  virtuously.  “Hon¬ 
esty  is  always  the  best  policy.  Put  the  little  apples  at  the 
top  and  the  large  ones  at  the  bottom.” 

The  hired  hand  did  as  he  was  told,  commenting  to 
himself  that  his  employer  was  as  green  as  the  greenest 
fruit. 

“Is  the  barrel  full,  Henry?”  asked  the  farmer. 

“Yep,”  answered  the  hired  man. 

“Good”  said  the  farmer.  “Now  turn  it  upside  down 
and  label  it.” 
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State 

Ideal  for  Summer  Study 
and  Recreation 


Program  of  approximately  500  aca¬ 
demic  and  vocational  courses  leading 
to  professional  advancement,  certifi¬ 
cation,  and  requirements  for  under¬ 
graduate  or  advanced  degrees. 
Ample  living  facilities. 

Moderate  expenses. 

for  further  information  write: 
Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  10,  Burrowes  Building 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


State  College 


Pennsylvania 


1946  DATES 

Inter-Session  June  10  to  June  29 

Main  Sessions 

July  1  to  Augut>t  10  July  1  to  September  21 

Post-Sessions 

Aug.  12  to  Aug.  31  Sept.  3  to  Sept.  21 

August  12  to  September  21 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
1946  SUMMER  SESSION  1946 

July  1  to  August  9 

Instruction  by  members  of  these  faculties 
Graduate  School  School  of  Education 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 

A  curriculum  designed  for  teachers 

For  the  Announcement,  address: 

THE  DIRECTOR,  SUMMER  SESSION 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  FINGER  LAKES  REGION 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Latest  Release 

OF  YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS 


NEW  HEADS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 


H's  an  outstanding  "first"  in 
the  educational  film  field 


'LJere’s  the  first  teaching  film  especially  de- 
signed  to  help  teachers  build  the  vitally 
important  basic  understanding  of  number 
concepts  at  the  primary  grade  level. 

This  1V2  reel,  16  mm  film  employs  a  scientific¬ 
ally  balanced  combination  of  action  photog¬ 
raphy  and  animation  to  give  children  an 
understanding  of  the  number  "four”  in  con¬ 
crete  and  abstract  situations.  Educational 
advisers  for  this  unique  film  project  were: 
Dr.  William  A.  Brownell,  Duke  University 
and  Laura  Eads,  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education.  IV2  reels  $37.50  (black  and  white) 
—also  available  in  color— price  on  request. 
(Film  is  accompanied  by  a  Teacher’s  Guide.) 


Other  Young  America  Films  to  be 


released  in 

''arms  typing" 

One  reel  curriculum  film 
for  the  beginning  typing 
student.  Illustrates  such 
basic  points  as:  Posture 
and  use  of  the  machine— 
emphasizes  rhythm  and 
word  patterns  as  means  of 
improving  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy.  $25.00. 

'nOERAL  GOVERNMENT' 

Two  reel  curriculum  film 
for  high  school  students. 
Discusses  functions  and 
purposes  of  each  of  the 
three  major  branches  of 
our  Federal  Government 
and  illustrates  interrela¬ 
tionships  of  each  of  these 
branches.  $50.00. 
Accompanied  by  a  set  of 


April  .  .  . 

twelve  slide  films  dealing 
with  specific  branches  and 
departments.  $2.50  each. 
($50.00  a  set.) 

"TOMMY'S  DAY" 

One  reel  curriculum  film 
for  primary  grade  health 
study.  Traces  one  day  in 
the  life  of  a  typical  young¬ 
ster  and  points  out  the 
basic  health  rules  which 
he  follows.  $25.00. 

"HOW  DO  YOU  DO" 

One  reel  curriculum  film 
for  high  school  students 
illustrating  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  making  introduc¬ 
tions.  Designed  to  promote 
poise  and  self  confidence 
in  social  situations.  $25. 


To  Preview  Any  of  These 

Young  America  Films 


Simply  write 
or  phone  us 
immediately: 


EDWARD  E.  BABB  &  CO. 

3304  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A. 


H 


Kdith  E.  Washingltm  (  rpoltfled  I . Knglewotid  Teachers’  Association. 

Celeste  Hammell . Fairview  Education  AsstK'iation. 

Ruth  Eavenson . Burlington  County  Education  Association. 

George  R.  Robertson . Hawthorne  Teachers’  Association. 

Mary  A.  Baker . . . Franklin  Tow  n.sh ip  Teachers’  Association. 

George  F.  Ziegler . Sussex  County  Teachers’  Assot’iation. 

A.  Neil  Clark . Newton  Teachers’  Association. 

Mabel  P.  Galloway . Westfield  Teachers’  Association. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

after  47  years  at  70  Fifth  Avenue.  Is  now  located  at 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  CHelsea  3-3304 

where,  as  In  the  past,  it  offers  dlscriminatinK  service  to  many  valued  clients 
In  public  schools,  private  schools,  and  colleges 
REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


BRYANT 

.V.  .1.  Hryant 
Tho».  R.  K.  Brynnt 
H'.  />.  Oreulich 


Teachers  Bureau 

711-713  WITHERSPOON  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

I’rnnypnckrr  litt 


Member 

National  Association 
Teachers  Agencies 


TEACHER  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  IN  COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY,  SECONDARY,  ELEMENTARY,  AND  SPECIAL  FIELDS 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1895  Charles  W.  Mulford,  Prop. 

3««  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  3.5tli  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCUD  AVE.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

31  Union  S«.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Algonanin  4-1756 

(Broadway  at  16th  St.)  Home  Phone  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  4776-J 

B.  F.  Mannion,  M.  B.  Gosman-Mannion,  T.  Thiele,  Managers 
Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where  you  feel  at  home, 
where  you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where  keen  Interest  Is  shown  In  your  needs, 
whether  they  great  or  small.  We  invite  your  patronage  in  the  belief  that  you  will  like 
the  personal,  accommodating  spirit  of  our  service. 

Established  1888  Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


TEACHERS  NEEDED— ALL  KINDS,  spi  I'liiliil  opportunities  are  presenting  them¬ 
selves!  You  should  take  ailvantage  of  them.  With  onr  experieiiee  we  ran  give  you  expert 
guidance.  Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Eitabliihsd  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  66th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Menilier  of  National  .\ss<H-iation  of  Teachers’  .\gencieg 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Every  day  in  the  year  we  need  successful  New  Jersey  teachers  for  listed 
openings.  Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 
Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  Mrvice  E.  F,  Maloney,  Mgr. 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

522  ra*’TH  AVENUE  — »t  44th  Street  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCH001.S,  ALL  l.EVKIJ$ 

Mrmbrr  .Vnftunrif  Aimoi-iiilhtn  iif  'I'rarlivm'  Ayrnrii'n 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA  2,  Pa.  Phone:  Rittenhouse  6223 
For  28  years  we  have  rendered  continuous  placement  service  to  both  inex¬ 
perienced  and  experienced  teachers  in  many  states.  This  year  offers  out¬ 
standing  opportunities  for  advancement.  Write  for  information: 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL,  J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 
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Oh,  To  Be  Ignorant 
There’s  No  Excuse 


Donald  Sellers  Klopp,  Red  Bank  • 


REGISTERING,  A  PROTEST 
Or  It  Pays  To  Be  Ignorant 


To  dissipate  the  grave,  financial  onus 
Matriculate  for  credit;  get  a  bonus. 


Matriculation :  here  is  how  you  do  it — 
“Report  to  Information”  or  you’ll  rue  it. 


Now  dash  to  Old  Main  Hall  to  get  your  white  blanks, 
But  dash  right  back  to  try  to  find  your  pen.  (Thanks) 


You’re  off!  Now  guess  what  your  degree  may  be — 
Tbe  Ph.D.,  the  M.A.,  or  the  A.B.? 


The  line’s  impatient — “Answer  No  or  Yes!’ 
“1  guess  I’ll  have  to  take  the  old  B.S.” 


Now  find  some  courses  that  don’t  have  term  papers. 
Aha!  here’s  one  called  Integration  Capers. 


It’s  2-3-0  P  Q,  but  footnote*  says: 

“This  sometimes  meets  with  Seminar  6-III-S, 


A  course.  I’ve  heard,  that  Mrs.  Gimlet  once  took 
When  Old  Kilsnedder  used  his  home-writ  textbook. 


So  shall  I  choose  to  write  until  I’m  daffy 
Or  read  me  blind  in  his  biblio — graphy?’ 


And  now  you  seek  your  general  adviser 

To  learn  the  horrid  truth.  You  wince.  You’re  wiser. 


Farewell,  dear  16  points  from  Podank  KoUege, 
Your  myriad  joys  fade  here  to  count-less  knowledge. 


“Insert  instead  of  Capers  Integration 

The  Core  Curriculum  on  Hot  Lunch  Rations!’ 


Now  pale  and  limp,  you  face  the  next  semester. 

But  wait  .  .  .  here  comes  another  prof  to  pester  .  . 


“Please  pay  your  fees  to  Bursar  at  the  next  nook.'* 
Now  faint  away- -you  ve  left  at  home  your  checkbook. 


Labor  Union  News 

Isn’t  teaching  fascinating?  When  hundreds  of  thou¬ 


sands  were  striking  to  get  a  look  at  the  books,  I  was 
tempted  to  strike — and  hard  -because  my  little  workers 
refused  to  look  at  the  books. 


Civic  Notes 

FLASH  TO  ALL  TEACHERS  OF  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES:  To  improve  public  relations  work, 
organize  committee  at  once  to  (1)  find  out  when 
the  next  pubiic  buiiding  in  your  town  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  and  (2)  keep  an  eagle  eye  out  for  the  next 
beginning  tether  in  your  vicinity  (or  environs). 
Since  this  species  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  sug¬ 
gest  you  lay  one  in  cornerstone.  It  may  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  fact  you  are  organized  and  on  job.  P.  S. — 
We  haven’t  snagged  ours  yet,  but  got  a  clue  in 
Ocean  County. 


On  Teaching  Kindergarten 


By  MRS.  HELEN  CHALMERS 

Washington  School,  Union  City 


Is  kindergarten  just  a  room 

With  plants  and  things  dispelling  gloom, 
Materiab,  for  work  and  play. 

To  use  throughout  each  busy  day? 


Is  kindergarten  merely  plans. 

Or  aims, — or  anything  that  fans 
The  spark  of  education’s  light 

Into  the  flame  of  knowledge  bright? 


Is  kindergarten  simply  space 

Where  masses  go  to  take  a  place; 
And,  at  a  certain  age,  all  move 

To  fit  within  a  first  grade  groove? 


If  you  would  teach,  then  you  will  rise 
Above  these  petty  things;  their  guise 
Oftimes  conceals  the  very  part 

That  leads  into  a  child’s  own  heart. 


If  you  would  teach,  then  look  and  see 
The  small  hands  groping  hopefully 
For  help,  in  various  ways — take  heed. 
And  try  to  answer  every  need. 


/ /  you  would  teach,  then  look  above 

And  pray  each  day  that  God's  great  love 
W ill  help  you  carry  out  your  role — 

To  read  each  child,  and  find  his  soul! 


TO  THE  RED  CROSS  FUND 


He  may  be  still  abroad,  —  he  may  be 
home  again,  but  puzzled  by  problems 
of  rehabilitation.  The  Red  Cross  is 
still  at  his  side.  It  must  have  funds  in 
order  to  carry  on  its  great  work.  Won’t 
you  give  as  generously  as  you  can? 


PVBLICfflBDSEHVICE 


A-76-4* 
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Athletic  Competition — 

Its  Proper  Control 

Union  County  schoolmen  believe  in  athletic  competition  —  but 
they  also  believe  in  its  control.  Their  objective  is  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  sportsmanship.  They  deplore  what  they  believe  is  a  trend 
to  develop  athletics  to  the  point  of  professionalism.  Feeling  as  they 
do,  they  entrusted  to  a  committee  composed  of  Wayne  T.  Bnmom, 
Abel  A.  Hanson,  and  George  F.  Freifeld,  Chairman,  the  task  of  put¬ 
ting  their  beliefs  on  paper.  Here  are  their  considered  conclusions: 


7  No  extraordinary  awards  should  be 
•  given  players.  Losing  teams  de¬ 
serve  and  should  receive  the  same 
recognition  as  winning  teams. 


8  No  post-season  games  should 
,  be  played  for  charity  or 
championships. 

9  School  authorities  should  foster 
•  complete  adherence  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  these  principles  of  sports¬ 
manship  and  fair  play. 


Assembly  Resolves 


1  Inter-scholastic  games  and 
.  sports  are  maintained  by  high 
schools  as  a  part  of  a  program  of 
big  muscle  activities  designed  for 
the  physical  development  of  ac¬ 
tive  growing  boys.  All  other  pur¬ 
poses  are  secondary  in  impor¬ 
tance.  Overt  acts  of  misdirected 
enthusiasm  have  no  place  in  this 
program.  Betting  must  be  strictly 
forbidden  in  connection  with 
these  games  and  activities.  Aca¬ 
demic  achievement  cannot  be 
neglected  for  athletic  prowess. 

Q  The  rules  of  player  eligihilitv  as 
U»  outlined  by  the  New  Jersey  Ath- 
letir  Association  grow  from  many  years 
of  experience  and  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  best  interests  of  the  sport,  of 
the  competitor,  and  of  education. 
Schools,  coaches  or  players  who  violate 
the  rules  of  player  eligibility  are  and 
should  be  subject  to  severe  penalties. 

9  The  home  school  is  and  should  be 
0.  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  a  con¬ 
test  on  the  home  field.  Visiting  teams 
should  be  treated  with  every  courtesy 
both  off  and  on  the  field  of  play.  Boo¬ 
ing  is  the  most  obvious  kind  of  poor 
sportsmanship.  Adequate  policing  of 
the  grounds  and  premises  is  imperative. 
The  tone  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  is 
usually  set  by  the  attitude  as  well  as  the 
antics  of  the  local  school  group.  Over 
a  period  of  time  the  crowds  of  specta¬ 
tors  will  reflect  the  attitude  of  the 
student  bodies.  Spectators  should  be 
encouraeed  to  sit  on  the  side  or  section 
assigned  to  their  respective  schools. 

I  Only  the  best  officials  available  are 
T.  and  should  be  selected  for  duty  at 
games.  It  is  required  that  competing 
schools  must  alwavs  acree  on  the  selec¬ 
tions.  It  follows  that  errors,  real  or 
alleged,  made  bv  the  officials,  should  be 
accepted  by  all  parties  as  the  “breaks 
of  the  game.”  Under  no  circumstances 
should  coaches  or  other  school  authori¬ 
ties  engage  in  arcument  with  officials 
on  the  field  of  plav.  School-inspired 
newspaper  comments  dealing  with  the 
alleged  short-coming  of  officials  are 
definitely  in  bad  taste. 


5  The  conduct  of  coaches  at  all  times, 
•  on  and  off  the  field  of  play,  should 
be  such  as  to  promote  the  b^t  behavior 
and  sportsmanship  on  the  part  of  play¬ 
ers  and  spectators. 

6  No  bonuses  or  special  awards 
•  of  any  kind  should  be  paid 
coaches  of  successful  teams  by 
school  authorities  or  others. 


TRAVEL! 

MEXICO  •  SUATEMXU  •  $0.  AMERICA 
Alaska  •  Hamll  •  Eacaya  •  Um  Watt 
A<vtalurt  trips.  staRy  trips,  vapa. 
baaR  trips  far  staRaats  aaR  taathars. 

RR  Ra»  laan  Itaai  ttlL 
■I  i-ite  /or  our  neu>  folder. 
CITD  Sadatp  far  lafttaatlaiwl  Tiaaal 
***ii  w.  aao  ar..  Naw  Toaa  la.  m.  v. 


(Continued  from  Page  240) 
collared  worker  in  particular  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  be  continued 
until  production  has  reached  a  point 
where  its  ratio  to  demand  is  such  as 
to  preclude  inflation.  That  to  this  end 
the  legislators  representing  our  State 
in  the  Congress  be  informed  of  our 
desires  and  instructed  to  execute  our 
wishes  to  the  best  of  their  ability.” 

It  was  also  voted  to  list  in  the 
Review  the  names  and  addresses  of 
present  and  future  teacher  credit 
unions  and  announce  that  their  inter¬ 
est  rates  for  loans  are  1  per  cent  a 
month  or  less. 

That  a  letter  of  appreciation  be  sent 
to  Marinus  Galanti  for  his  initial  work 
on  the  Retirement  Study  Committee 
was  unanimously  voted. 


GOING  TO  MEXICO?  .  .  .  STUDYING  SPANISH? 

Then  jrouTl  enjov  a  .SPANISH  laniruaKe  record  oourae  from  our  Circulating  Record  Library.  40 
double-faced  10*  recorda.  40  IcaaoiiH.  with  compleie  textbook,  that  traina  both  the  ear  and 
the  tongoc,  $8.50. 

Other  Oouraea  in  FRENCH.  ITALIAN.  RUSSIAN  ami  GKRM.AN  at  Reaaoiwble  Ratea 
Send  for  a  Copy  of  Our  Unique  Rental  Plan 

FOREIGN  LANGITAGE  RECORD  SHOP 


184  EAST  127th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  S5.  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  RECEIVED  YOUR  FREE  COPIES  OF 
Educational  Bulletins 


No.  1.  How  Teats  Can  Improve  Your  Schoola 
No.  2.  How  to  Select  Teats 
No.  3.  How  to  Conduct  a  Survey 
No.  4.  Administrative  Dae  of  Survey  Results 
No.  5.  Teacher  Use  of  Teat  Results 
No.  6.  Basic  Teatinc  Protram 
No.  7.  Conductlnt  Hlth  School  Guidance 
Procrams 

No.  8.  Plannint  the  Elementary  School  Test- 
Int  Program 

No.  9.  Identifying  the  Difficulties  in  Learn¬ 
ing  Arithmetic 


No.  10.  Diagnosis  in  the  Reading  Program 

No.  11.  Appraising  Personality  and  Social 
Adjustment 

No.  13.  Use  of  Tests  and  Inventoiiea  In  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation 

No.  13.  Use  of  Standardised  Tests  in  Correc¬ 
tional  Institutions 

No.  14.  The  Proper  Use  of  Intelligence  Tests 

No.  15.  Vocational  Guidance  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  Students 


(The  Above  Bulletins  Are  Furnished  Free  ef  Charge  Upon  Request) 
Please  give  your  title  and  grade  assignment 


Educational  Reports 

Report  A.  The  Three-R's  Save  a  School  Report  C.  Teachers  and  Students  Improve 
System  Their  Mental  Health 

Report  B.  A  New  Type  Mental  Test  Solves  Report  D.  Arithmetic  Fundamentals  Test 
Persistent  Educational  Problems  Results  In  High  Schools 

(The  Above  Reports  Are  Furnished  Free  of  Charge  Upon  Request) 

Please  give  your  title  and  grade  assignment 


ll’rifr  for  drarriptirr  cnfalotf  of  ttlandanUzi-d  diagHurtic 

CALIFORNIA  TEST  BUREAU 

5914  Hollywood  Boulevard  Lo«  Anffeleg  28,  California 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Friday  Nights  Are  Fun  At  Hillsdale  School 

No  need  to  eisk  where  teen-age  John  and  Sue  are  on 
Friday  nights  in  Hillsdale,  New  Jersey.  Chances  are  they 
are  dancing  or  roller  skating  at  a  school  party  sponsored 
by  Hillsdale  teachers,  the  P.  T.  A.,  and  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  teachers  started  it  with  Friday  night  dances  to 
provide  wholesome  entertainment  and  to  help  young  people 
develop  grace  and  poise.  Roller  skating  and  an  occasional 
movie  were  added  to  the  program  as  the  P.  T.  A.  and  the 
Board  of  Education  threw  their  weight  into  the  venture. 
Seventh  and  eighth  graders  get  first  choice  on  skate  reser¬ 
vations  some  nights,  high  school  students  and  alumni  other 
nights. 

“These  Friday  night  programs,”  says  Lois  Wilson, 
school  publicity  chairman,  “have  been  a  means  of  promoting 
good  will  between  the  school  and  the  townspeople  as  well 
as  an  outlet  for  youthful  energy  and  an  opportunity  for 
social  development.” 


China  Institute  Presents  Course  at  Montclair 
In  Sumnter;  Conducts  Exhibit  at  Newark  Museum 


Franklin  Twp,  Teachers 
Organize;  First  Action 
Is  Crowned  with  Success 

Another  local  teacher  as¬ 
sociation  came  into  being  on 
January  15  as  the  twenty- 
eight  teachers  of  Franklin 
Township,  Somerset  County, 
organized  themselves  into 
the  Franklin  Township 
Teacher  Association.  The 
teachers,  meeting  at  Middle- 
bush  School,  elected  Mary 
Baker  as  president,  Elise 
Carlson  as  vice  president,  and 
Alice  Hamden  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

A  salary  committee  was 
immediately  appointed  and 
authorized  to  present  the  re¬ 
quests  of  the  teachers  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  The 
Board  granted  the  requests. 


Neptune  Twp.  Meeting 
Highlights  Character 

“Character  —  How  Devel¬ 
oped”  was  the  subject  of  the 
Democratic  Discussions  meet¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  the  Sum- 
merfield  Parent  Teacher  As¬ 
sociation  of  Neptune  Town¬ 
ship  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  29,  in  the  Summer- 
field  School  Auditorium. 

Joan  S.  Daugler  was  co¬ 
ordinating  chairman.  Guy  L. 
Quinn  is  principal  of  the 
Summerfield  School.  Ap¬ 
proximately  100  parents  and 
teachers  were  in  attendance. 


Newark  Director  Dies 

Allen  D.  Backus,  Newark 
director  of  practical  arts, 
died  on  Dec.  19  at  his  home 
in  East  Orange,  after  col¬ 
lapsing  in  his  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  office. 

A  graduate  of  Rutgers 
with  an  M.  A.  degree,  Mr. 
Backus  began  his  Newark 
teaching  in  1929. 


Social  Studies  Teachers 
Publish  Status  Report 

The  “Docket”,  a  14-page 
mimeographed  publication  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association 
of  Teachers  of  the  Social 
Studies,  can  be  .secured  for 
25c  from  Vice-President  Ed¬ 
win  M.  Barton,  217  City  Hall, 
Elizabeth. 

The  current  number  con¬ 
tains  a  report  on  the  char¬ 
acter  and  extent  of  social 
studies  teaching  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Built  upon  studies  of 
260  schools,  it  gives  enroll¬ 
ment  figures,  percentages, 
and  character  of  courses. 


The  third  annual  “Insti¬ 
tute  and  Workshop  on  China” 
will  be  given  from  June  24 
through  July  6  at  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College,  to 
provide  a  basic  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  problems  of 
the  Far  East  in  the  hope  of 
furthering  an  understanding 
vital  to  the  future  security 
of  world  peace.  Two  points 
are  offered  for  the  course. 

During  the  past  two  years 
the  Chinese  teachers,  friend- 


Monmouth  Has  United 
In  County-Wide  Council 

Sixty  representatives  of 
the  various  school  districts 
in  Monmouth  County  voted 
to  form  a  Monmouth  County 
Council  of  Teachers  at  a  re¬ 
cently  held  meeting  at  the 
Long  Branch  Senior  High 
School.  The  group  present 
at  the  meeting  included  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  sixteen 
districts  in  which  local  teach¬ 
ers’  organizations  now  func¬ 
tion,  and  representatives 
from  the  majority  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  no  teachers’ 
organizations  now  exist. 

To  the  next  meeting,  in 
Long  Branch  on  March  7,  48 
districts  will  send  represen¬ 
tatives.  Joseph  Connelly  of 
Ocean  Grove  is  temporary 
president. 


Madison  Teachers  Will 
Support  Adoption  Plan 

At  its  January  meeting 
the  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Madison  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  decided  to 
take  active  measures  to  sup¬ 
port  the  “Save  the  Children” 
campaign  endorsed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


ly  luncheons  in  Edward  Russ 
Hall,  and  informal  programs 
in  the  dormitory  living  room 
have  created  an  abiding  in¬ 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
oriental  countries.  A  Chinese 
faculty  will  again  be  present 
this  year. 

Members  of  the  Institute 
have  kept  alive,  even  during 
the  winter  months,  a  vivid 
interest  in  China.  They  have 
met  frequently  for  dinner, 
have  visited  New  York’s 
China  House  and  the  Chinese 
opera,  and  have  participated 
in  conducted  tours  of  Chi¬ 
nese  cultural  centers. 

As  a  part  of  its  activities, 
the  Institute  is  sponsoring 
the  Chinese  Educational  Ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Newark  Museum 
from  March  4  to  March  16. 
The  exhibit  will  include  art 
objects,  books,  pictures,  proj¬ 
ects,  films,  and  teaching  aids 
of  all  kinds  dealing  with 
China.  Visits  by  elementary 
and  secondary  pupils  are  in¬ 
vited. 


Collingswood  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  months  of  1945  adopted 
both  a  salary  policy  and  an 
accumulative  sick  leave  pol¬ 
icy,  by  official  action  of  its 
board  of  education. 

The  salary  policy  estab¬ 
lishes  minimum  salaries  of 
$1400  for  non-degree  teach¬ 
ers,  $1500  for  bachelor-degree 
teachers,  and  $1600  for  mas¬ 
ter-degree  teachers.  The  re¬ 
spective  maxima  are  $2200, 
$2500,  and  $2800,  with  sal¬ 
aries  rising  to  the  maxima 
in  $50,  $60  and  $80  incre¬ 
ments.  Each  schedule  per¬ 
mits  maximum  salaries  to  be 
reached  in  16  years.  Degrees 
received  in  service  will  be 
rewarded  with  an  immediate 
$100  increase  in  addition  to 


Letter  Carriers  Endorse 
NJEA  Minimum  Salary 
Bill  Now  in  Legislature 

Assembly  Bill  No.  17, 
which  would  boost  teachers’ 
minimum  pay  in  the  State  to 
$1800  annually,  was  unani¬ 
mously  endorsed  in  one  of 
a  series  of  resolutions  passed 
by  members  of  Paterson 
Branch  No.  120,  National 
Association  of  Letter  Car¬ 
riers,  on  Jan.  19  in  Swiss 
HaU. 

The  bill,  presented  to  the 
Legislature  by  Assembly¬ 
woman  Mattie  S.  Doremus, 
of  Passaic  County,  has  been 
referred  to  the  Legislative 
Judiciary  Committee. 


Atomic  Age  Education 
Is  Scheduled  for  Nov.  10 

American  Education  Week, 
according  to  an  NEA  release, 
will  be  observed  between 
November  10  and  16,  with 
the  general  theme  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Atomic  Age. 

The  daily  sub-themes,  be¬ 
ginning  with  that  of  Sunday, 
November  10,  are  “Practis¬ 
ing  Brotherhood”,  “Building 
World  Security”,  “Facing 
New  Tasks”,  “Developing 
Better  Communities”, 
“Strengthening  Home  Life”, 
“Investing  in  Education”, 
and  “Promoting  Health  and 
Safety.” 


Trenton  College  Alumni 
Schedules  Annual  Lunch 

The  North  Jersey  Alumni 
of  the  Trenton  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  will  hold  its  52nd 
annual  luncheon  at  the  Es¬ 
sex  House  in  Newark  on 
Saturday,  March  30. 


the  usual  increment.  A  defi¬ 
ciency  increment  will  accrue 
annually  to  each  teacher  be¬ 
low  her  proper  place  on  the 
schedule  until  his  salary  fits 
the  policy  level  appropriate 
to  his  years  of  service. 

The  sick-leave  policy  per¬ 
mits  accumulation  up  to  30 
day.s,  with  a  po.ssible  maxi¬ 
mum  accumulation  each 
year  of  five  days.  Although 
10  days  of  sick  leave  is  pro¬ 
vided  annually,  all  absence 
because  of  sickness  con¬ 
sumes  first  the  possible  ac¬ 
cumulated  days.  Thus  a 
teacher  who  is  absent  five 
days  of  her  ten  permitted 
days  accumulates  no  days.  A 
teacher  who  is  absent  three 
days  accumulates  two  days. 


Collingswood  Board  Approves  New  Salary  Policy 
And  Adopts  Accumulative  Sick  Leave  Regulations 
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★  A  Complete  Program  in  English  ★ 
- for  High  Schools - 


Literature 

LITERATURE: 

A  Series  of  Antholo^es 
(General  Editor:  E.  A.  CROSS 

•  •  A  library  of  literary  treasures,  this 

series  sets  new  standards  of  excellence,  from 
the  quality  and  variety  of  literary  content 
to  an  unusual  beauty  and  efficiency  of  book 
design. 

GraJfs  7-9 

Appreciating  Literature 
Understanding  Literature 
Interpreting  Literature 

Gradrs  10-12 

Types  of  Literature 

Heritage  of  American  Literature 
Heritage  of  British  Literature 
Heritage  of  World  Literature 
(In  Press) 


Composition 

A  MODERN  ENGLISH  COURSE 

Canby  and  Others 

•  •  This  series  provides  a  complete  program  of 

materials  that  are  unmatched  for  developing  clear  think¬ 
ing,  forceful  writing,  and  good  speaking  for  the  every¬ 
day  affairs  of  modern  life.  These  materials  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  group  of  purposeful  learning  experiences 
— lively,  varied,  realistic  and  on  youth’s  own  level  of 
interest — that  will  enable  every  student  to  enjoy  the 
study  of  language.  All  work  begins  in  the  first-year 
book,  and  is  extended  through  the  course  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  and  capacities  of  students. 

Applying  Good  English,  Grade  9 
Extending  Good  English,  Grade  10 
Mastering  Good  English,  Grade  11 

Grades  9-12 

Handbook  of  English  Usage 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  11 


Not  skill  alone  .  .  . 


but  skill  with  understanding 

MAKING  SURE  of  ARITHMETIC 


ROBERT  L.  MORTON 
MERLE  CRAY 
ELIZABETH  SPRINCSTUN 
WILLIAM  L.  SCHAAF 


OUR  BIG  WORLD 

The  fourth-grade  geography  of  our  new  series, 

MAN  IN  HIS  WORLD 

by  BARROWS,  PARKER,  and  SORENSON 


SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 

45  East  Seventeenth  Street  Represented  by  THEODORE  R.  RODGERS  New  York  3,  New  York 
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/  Took  Your  Boy  Overseas! 
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fly  LT.  COL.  ELMER  S.  HOLBECK 


Passaic  Schools,  on  Military  Leave 


From  Kansas,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
and  California  they  came.  Some 
from  the  big  cities  in  the  East,  some 
from  small  towns  in  the  West.  For 
two  years  I  had  watched  nearly 
100,000  of  your  boys  march  up  the 
gangplank  in  preparation  for  an  over¬ 
seas  trip.  Some  were  destined  for 
beach-heads,  on  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
and  some  for  the  ports  of  Europe. 

They  were  all  very  much  alike  and 
typical  of  our  country;  lighthearted, 
impulsive  and  curious;  ready  and 
eager  for  any  new  venture,  always 
bursting  with  energy,  keenly  active 
and  willing  to  lend  a  hand.  There 
never  was  any  restraint;  they  knew 
what  they  had  to  face,  and  they  met 
it  unflinchingly.  I  couldn’t  help  but 
wonder  about  their  background  and 
families,  for  I  knew  these  lads  had 
the  love  and  best  wishes  of  the  folks 
back  home;  and,  no  doubt,  many 
thought  about  these  loved  ones  left 
behind  as  they  put  foot  on  the  trans¬ 
port  for  the  first  time. 

He  looked  pretty  serious,  this  GI  of 
yours,  and  sober.  He  was  impressed 
by  the  size  of  the  giant  liner.  Some  of 
his  buddies  smiled  and  joked,  but  I 
remember  one  lad,  bursting  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  crying  out  in  exultation, 
“This  is  it!”  A  few  guides  were  on 
hand  to  lead  them  to  their  quarters, 
and  they  were  soon  ready  for  the  first 
leg  of  the  trip,  for  most  of  them 
the  first  voyage  of  their  lives. 

Life  was  difficult  for  your  boy  at 
first.  Ship’s  signals  and  regulations 
had  to  be  learned,  as  well  as  rules  of 
traffic  and  mess,  transport  restrictions, 
emergency  and  fire  drills,  and  the 
proper  ways  of  wearing  a  life  belt. 
Everything  had  to  be  planned  carefully. 

In  their  troop  compartment  they 
were  shown  quickly  how  to  make  up 
their  bunks  and  hammocks  and  stow 
their  equipment,  for  there  was  no  time 
to  lose.  Not  a  man  left  until  he  heard 
the  good  morale  speech  over  the  public 
address  system  by  the  officer  in  charge. 
They  received  information  about  mess, 
emergency  drill,  life  jackets,  and  fire 
hazards,  and  they  learned  that  smoking 
in  areas  other  than  those  allotted  was 
a  courts-martial  offense. 


Officers  checked  life  jackets  to  see 
that  they  were  tied  correctly.  “Wear 
and  carry  it  at  all  times,”  men  were 
told.  “It  is  your  best  friend  and  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  your  life.”  A 
momentary  silence  was  broken  by  com¬ 
mand  and  more  instructions.  “Wear 
your  gloves  to  protect  your  hands  in 
sliding  down  ropes  and  ladders.  Fill 
your  canteens,  and  wear  your  hat!  All 
these  are  essential  should  we  abandon 
ship!”  Later  they  were  told  how  to 
conduct  themselves  in  a  life  boat  and 
how  to  combat  the  hazards  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  tropical  sun  or  a  wintry 
sea  if  adrift  on  a  life  boat  or  raft. 

As  the  ship  moved  through  the  tur¬ 
bulent  sea,  many  took  sun  baths  on 
the  decks,  wrote  letters  home,  or 


Lt.  Col.  Elmer  S.  Holbeck,  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Passaic,  volunteered  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  October,  1940.  As  Battalion 
Conunander  at  Fort  Dix  he  re¬ 
ceived  and  processed  35,000  se¬ 
lectees.  Later  he  was  Gonunand- 
ant  of  ROTC  at  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Junior  College,  and  still 
later  saw  service  in  both  the  Sooth 
Pacific  and  European  Theatres  of 
War.  As  Transport  Conunander 
he  directed  the  movement  of  over 
100,000  troops  overseas.  Colonel 
Holbeck  landed  troops  for  the 
Guadalcanal  invasion  and  was 
under  fire  from  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese. 


watched  the  progress  of  the  ship. 
Others  went  to  Special  Service  Enter¬ 
tainment,  movies,  news  broadcasts, 
church  services,  games,  boxing 
matches,  and  amateur  shows.  On 
ship  it  is  not  a  question  of  how  many 
will  go  to  church,  but  of  how  many 
can  be  squeezed  in.  All  Sunday  serv¬ 
ices  of  every  denomination  were 
jammed!  Chaplains  kept  busy  on  other 
days  interviewing  soldiers.  “The  Chap¬ 


lain  is  a  regular  guy.  We  like  to  talk 
to  him,”  they  said. 

SJtrange  to  say,  the  chief  worry  on 
^  the  ship  was  sea-sickness,  not  the 
subs  which  were  at  all  times  a  constant 
threat  and  menace  to  the  lives  of  every¬ 
one  on  board.  The  number  of  seasick 
cases  varied  according  to  the  weather, 
but  I  noticed  that  their  buying  of 
candy  and  cookies  went  up  consider¬ 
ably  after  the  boys  got  their  sea  legs! 

The  first  call  was  at  6:15  A.  M. 
“Rise  and  shine!”  bugles  heralded  a 
new  day — a  day  of  work,  occupation, 
and  adventure.  For  some  who  had 
been  on  duty  throughout  the  night 
before,  it  meant  a  few  hours  of  hard- 
earned  sleep.  Down  in  the  galley  stew¬ 
ards  and  their  assistants  were  already 
preparing  the  meals  for  the  day. 

Then  one  day  someone  cried,  “Land 
ahead!”  All  were  excited  and  happy 
and  clambered  on  the  open  deck  to 
get  a  look  at  the  dim  shape  of  a  coast¬ 
line  appearing  on  the  horizon.  The 
dangerous  voyage  they  realized  was 
nearly  over.  Morale  was  boosted  sky- 
high.  Debarkation  plans  were  posted 
and  the  men  talked  excitedly.  Again 
they  scrubbed,  cleaned,  and  polished. 
The  ship  had  to  be  made  clean  and 
spotless  for  the  final  inspection. 

OFFICERS  BARKED  OUT  Commands, 
emergency  K  rations  were  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  packs  were  rolled  and  made 
ready  for  debarkation.  I  spoke  to 
several  men.  “Guess  you  are  glad  to 
get  here,”  I  said,  and  their  answer  was 
always  the  same.  “You  bet,  and  we 
want  to  get  this  job  done  and  get  back 
again.” 

Soon  they  were  trooping  down  the 
gangway  on  to  a  strange  new  soil.  As 
they  tramped  one  by  one  off  the  ship 
with  their  heavy  equipment,  I  noticed 
some  turn  around  to  give  one  last 
look,  a  grateful  look,  as  if  to  say, 
“Thanks,  sailor,  for  all  you’ve  done. 
See  you  again  sometime.” 

This  was  your  GI  arriving  overseas, 
a  pleasant  American  boy  whose  spirits 
just  buoyed  morale  to  the  skies.  At 
times  I  felt  sorry  for  him  knowing 
what  was  ahead.  But  I  thought  of  the 
wounded  that  I  had  carried  back  last 
time  on  the  same  ship,  and  over  the 
same  gangplank.  So  I  said  to  your 
boy,  “Go  to  it;  it’s  time  to  bring 
them  all  back.  Get  in  there  and  lick 
the  hell  out  of  those  Japs!” 
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YIs.  old  Neptune  knows 
well  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  For  at  The 
BRIGHTON  the  tradition 
of  hospitality,  warm  and 
charming,  is  truly  treasured. 

For  relaxation  and  care¬ 
free  contentment  the 
atmosphere  at  The 
BRIGHTON  is  unsurpassed. 


•  GARDEN  ROOM 

CocktoHs  •  Mutk  •  Dancing 

•  CANDLELIGHT  ROOM 
Exc«ll«nt  Food 

•  SUN  DECK 

Right  on  tho  Boordwolk,  Stoomor 
chain  —  robot  —  ottondont  in  chorgo. 

•  GAME  ROOM  OFF  LOBBY 

•  SHUFFLE  BOARD  and 
PUTTING  GREm 

On  Lawn 

•  SPACIOUS  OPEN  and 
ENCLOSED  PORCHES 


Brighton 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N..  J. 

HAtRY  W.  COX,  G«««*ral  Monoger 
ROBERT  B.  GIFHN,  Resident  Manager 

For  fAfoneotloa  end  Rotes  Coff  Attonfic  City  4-6121 


Send  to  NJEA 

For  ^^Analyaia  of  Legialative 
Commiaaion* a  State  School 
Aifl  Report.** 

It* a  Important! 


Classroom  Teachers'  Group 
Takes  Part  in  Conference 

I.ena  M.  Porreca  of  Hackensack 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  of  the  Department  of 
Elementary  Education  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Assisting  her  are  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  May  C.  Smith  of  Trenton,  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  Louise  S. 
Voilmer  of  Jersey  City,  Recording 
Secretary  Cleora  Teffeau  of  Camden, 
and  Treasurer  Sara  B.  Turner  of 
Veiitnor. 

Miss  Porreca  led  one  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  at  the  Conference  on 
Post-War  Education  and  Problems 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  NEA  and 
the  NJEA  in  Trenton  on  January  28. 
Other  classroom  teachers  in  attend¬ 
ance  were  Mrs.  Marion  W.  Fox,  Mrs. 
Voilmer,  Miss  Teffeau,  Kate  Mc- 
Auliffe,  and  Mrs.  Geneva  R.  Lons¬ 
dale. 


Southern  State  Teachers  Agency 

200  Sunrise  Highway 
Rockville  Centre,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  -  Boekellle  Centre  SSSS 
Enroll  now  for  Fall  placement 
Write  for  registration  form 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

far  ^amdmn 

THIETY-SIXTH  YEAR 


IsadtiCTtUasI  npaeOTsIriee  Yon'U 
■asadtea  s  temmm  w  PMIndelphie. 

fSSrSmSotlUa.  IJ  M  iMA  30 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

7kiUJfU, 


PROTECT 
YOUR  SAVINGS 

YOU  WON’T  have  to  rob  your  savings 
to  pay  bills  due  to  sickness  or  acci¬ 
dents  tf  you  become  a  TPU  member.  For 
only  a  few  cents  a  day,  the  TPU  Peerless- 
Hospital  Certificate  helps  you  pay  doctor, 
hospital  and  medicine  bills  .  .  just  when 

you  need  that  extra  financial  aid. 

The  P-H  (Peerless-Hospital)  Certificate 
gives  you  complete  protection  covering  all 
diseases  and  all  accidents.  Payment  of 
benefits  is  prompt  and  generous.  Here  are 
just  a  few  of  the  ways  a  P-H  Certificate 
protects  your  savings: 

HomiUl  Bcntfil  (lick  or  «ccKlcni)  S3T.S0  p«i  wt«li 
lor  8  weeks.  SS.3S  per  day  besinnins  111  day 

Conllnins  Siekntii . SIS.OO  pot  wook 

alter  hrsi  week.  $10.00  lor  hm  week. 

OuMMliiit .  SIS.OO  per  weak 

besinnins  8th  day  $10  00  lor  first  week. 

Aecidtnit  . SIS.OO  pot  wook 

Doctor'i  Foo .  . .  op  lo  SIS.OO 

lor  tran  disability  iniury. 

Send  coupon  for  complete  list  of  benefits. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  PRMCE  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Please  aend  me  complete  information  about 
the  P-H  CertiScate. 


PROTECTION 
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Lelia  Brown  Thomas 
State  N.  E.  A.  Director 


Federal  Aid  Gets  Support 

President  Truman  made  a  strong  state¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education  in 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  January 
21.  His  message,  which  was  widely  circu¬ 
lated  throughout  the  nation  by  the  NEA, 
has  heartened  Federal  aid  advocates  and  has 
counteracted  greatly  the  regrettable  set¬ 
back  of  December  12,  when  the  House  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  by  a  vote  of  10  to  9 
refused  to  report  H  R  4929  to  the  House  for 
debate  and  vote. 

President  Truman  Said  .  .  . 

Although  the  major  responsibility  for 
financing  education  rests  with  the  states, 
some  assistance  has  long  been  given  by  the 
federal  government.  Further  assistance  is 
desirable  and  essential.  There  are  many 
areas  and  some  whole  states  where  good 
schools  cannot  be  provided  without  impos¬ 
ing  an  undue  local  tax  burden  on  the  citi¬ 
zens.  It  is  essential  to  provide  adequate 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  every¬ 
where,  and  additional  education  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  large  numbers  of  people  beyond  the 
secondary  level.  Accordingly,  I  repeat  the 
proposal  of  last  year’s  Budget  Message  that 
the  federal  government  provide  financial  aid 
to  assist  the  states  in  assuring  more  nearly 
equal  opportunities  for  a  good  education. 
The  proposed  federal  grants  for  current  edu¬ 
cational  expenditures  should  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  educational 
system  where  improvement  is  most  needed. 
They  should  not  be  used  to  replace  existing 
non-federal  expenditures,  or  even  to  restore 
merely  the  situation  which  existed  before 
the  war. 

Income  Allows  Higher  Support 

In  the  future  we  expect  incomes  consid¬ 
erably  higher  than  before  the  war.  Higher 
incomes  should  make  it  possible  for  state 
and  local  governments  and  for  individuals 
to  support  higher  and  more  nearly  adequate 
expenditures  for  education.  But  inequality 
among  the  states  will  still  remain,  and  fed¬ 
eral  help  will  still  be  needed. 

New  Buildings  Are  Needed 

As  a  part  of  our  total  public  works  pro¬ 
gram,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
need  for  providing  adequate  buildings  for 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions. 
In  view  of  current  arrears  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  educational  facilities,  I  believe  that 
legislation  to  authorize  grants  for  educational 
facilities,  to  be  matched  by  similar  expendi¬ 
tures  by  state  and  local  authorities,  should 
receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

Federal  Control  Not  Sought 

The  federal  government  has  not  sought, 
and  will  not  seek,  to  dominate  education  in 
the  states.  It  should  continue  its  historic 
role  of  leadership  and  advice  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  educational  opportu¬ 
nity,  it  should  extend  further  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  the  cause  of  education  in  areas  where 
this  is  desirable. 


THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
BENTON,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  announces  with  deep  regret  the 
sudden  death  on  Friday,  January  4, 
1946,  at  Los  Angeles,  of  Dr.  Grayson 
N.  Kefauver,  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ¬ 
ization. 

Dr.  Kefauver’s  appointment  as 
United  States  Representative  on  the 
Preparatory  Commission,  with  the 
rank  of  Minister,'  was  recently  an¬ 
nounced.  Prior  to  that  he  had  served 
as  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Conference  held  in 
London  in  November  1945,  which 
drafted  the  Constitution  for  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization. 

Dr.  Kefauver  was  formerly  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  Stanford 
L'niversity,  and  was  the  founder  and 


measured  by  the  extent  of  attention 
accorded  them  are  character  education 
and  training  directly  supervised  and 
planned,  extension  of  certain  types  of 
federal  educational  services  including  a 
national  university  of  government,  and 
others.  NEA  Legislative  News  Flash. 

HEARINGS  WERE  FOR  THE 
first  time  in  many  years  held  in  both 
House  and  Senate  on  pending  federal 
aid  bills.  The  close  vote  in  the  House 
Education  Committee  represents  a  gain 
that  has  not  been  in  evidence  in  the 
House  itself  in  recent  years.  The 
recently-won  support  of  Chairman 
Graham  A.  Barden  (N.C.),  of  the 
House  Education  Committee,  to  the 
principle  of  equalization  has  been  most 
helpful.  Organization  by  House  mem¬ 
bers  on  their  own  initiative  of  a  vol¬ 
untary,  bi-partisan  committee,  known 
as  the  House  Committee  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Schools, 
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first  chairman  of  the  Liaison  Com¬ 
mittee  for  International  Education. 
Beginning  in  April  1944  he  served  as 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of 
Education  in  London.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Dr.  Kefauver  was  in  the 
course  of  a  speaking  trip  on  the 
character  and  purpose  of  the  new  inter¬ 
national  agency,  UNESCO.  NEA 
Legislative  News  Flash. 

ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION  treated 
by  the  approximately  200  school  bills 
before  Congress  in  1945-46  include 
federal  aid  for  education,  surplus 
property  disposal,  veterans  education, 
universal  military  training,  government 
reorganization,  social  security,  higher 
education,  vocational  education,  co¬ 
operative  agricultural  extension  ser¬ 
vices,  teacher  annuities  in  relation  to 
federal  taxation,  public  lands,  health 
and  physical  education,  federal  sub¬ 
sidization  of  scientific  research,  kin¬ 
dergartens  and  nursery  schools,  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
high  school  science  education,  school 
lunch  program,  educational  facilities 
for  the  children  of  war  workers  and  of 
federal  employees,  removal  of  radio 
controls  limiting  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  programs,  school  construction, 
and  the  role  of  education  in  world 
peace.  Subjects  of  lesser  importance  as 


testifies  to  a  degree  of  progress  that  is 
real  and  significant.  Within  the  Senate 
the  close  of  the  1st  session  of  the  79th 
Congress  marked  a  general  situation 
with  respect  to  federal  aid  legislation 
which  is  promising.  The  7-member  Sen¬ 
ate  sub-committee  headed  by  Senator 
Lister  Hill  (Ala.),  studying  pending 
legislation,  is  composed  of  able  men 
who  speak  with  effect  in  the  Senate. 
Particularly  to  be  noted  is  the  favor¬ 
able  attitude  of  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
(O.)  which  has  developed  in  recent 
months.  By  way  of  general  observation, 
the  support  of  the  federal  aid  objective 
by  rank-and-file  members  of  both 
House  and  Senate  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  The  Senate  hearing  on  S717, 
a  bill  authorizing  federal  aid  for  both 
public  and  non-public  schools,  was 
helpful  in  clarifying  the  question  of 
whether  public  funds  shall  be  used  to 
finance  private  and  parochial  schools. 
NEA  Legislative  News  Flash. 

ONE  COULD  LITERALLY  WISH 
that  the  stork  would  go  to  town  so  that 
city  people  could  at  least  reproduce 
themselves  as  they  hadn’t  been  doing — 
at  least  until  lately.  Generally  speaking 
he  is  “going  to  town”  if  we  can  use 
the  expression  to  mean  keeping  busy. 

Birthrates  seem  to  follow  economic 
trends.  The  birthrate  started  to  rise  in 
1940  when  the  nation  launched  its  de- 
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fense  program  and  jobs  became  plenti¬ 
ful.  Now,  says  the  Census  Bureau,  the 
birthrate  is  going  to  carry  on — the 
natural  biological  consequence  of  long 
absence.  The  population  in  1945  was 
139  million.  Some  estimators  see  a 
population  increase  of  13  million  be¬ 
tween  1940  and  1950  as  against  only  9 
million  in  the  previous  decade.  Some 
also  think  that  there  will  be  5  million 
more  children  under  10  by  1950  than 
there  were  in  1940.  Edpress. 

ON  JANUARY  18,  1946,  the  Ethics 
Committee  of  the  National  Elducation 
Association  took  unprecedented  action 
when  it  expelled  Dr.  William  H.  John¬ 
son,  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  from  the  Association.  The 
Committee  based  its  action  upon  a 
paragraph  in  the  NEA  Code  of  Ethics 
which  reads: 

“The  Committee  is  .  .  .  vested  with 
authority  to  expel  a  member  from  the 


to  exceed  three  days  for  each  meeting. 

“This  Committee  was  proposed  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  OfiBce 
of  Education  for  1944.  There  are  three 
persons  on  the  Committee  from  each  of 
the  following  nine  areas  of  the  nation’s 
life:  Agriculture,  business,  home¬ 
makers,  labor,  manufacturing,  Negro, 
professions,  religious  groups  and  veter¬ 
ans  groups.  Members  representing 
each  group  have  been  designated  by 
the  organizations  themselves  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  invitation  from  the 
federal  Security  Administrator.  One- 
third  of  the  membership  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  each  year  and  from  time  to 
time  representation  from  within  some 
of  the  nine  groups  will  be  rotated 
among  various  organizations.  Appoint¬ 
ments  have  now  been  completed  and 
plans  have  been  developed  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Committee  to  take 
place  during  the  month  of  March.” 
Edpress. 


National  Education  Association  for 
flagrant  violation  of  this  code.” 

This  action  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
goes  back  to  October  1944  when  it 
joined  with  local  organizations  in 
Chicago  in  requesting  the  NEA  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy- 
Thru  Education  to  investigate  charges 
regarding  certain  practices  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  School  System.  This  investigation 
resulted  in  a  68  page  report  published 
by  the  Commission  in  May  1945.  On 
October  10, 1945,  the  Ethics  Committee 
notified  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  hearing 
would  be  held  on  January  18  and  in¬ 
vited  him  to  be  present  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  dropped  from 
membership  in  the  NEA.  An  alternative 
date  was  offered  if  he  found  this  date 
impossible.  When  the  hearing  was  held 
on  January  18,  Dr.  Johnson  was  not 
present  nor  did  he  send  any  witness  to 
represent  himself.  Edpress. 

“A  CITIZENS’  FEDERAL  COM¬ 
MITTEE  on  Education  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  purpose  of  this  Committee 
is  to  provide  a  channel  whereby  a  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  lay  leaders  will 
serve  as  an  advisory  group  to  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  and  will  reflect  the 
thinking  of  laymen  on  educational 
problems  of  national  significance.  It  is 
proposed  that  there  shall  be  three  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Committee  each  year  not 


RETURNING  VETERANS  TAKING 
advantage  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
are  already  overcrowding  the  campuses 
of  the  larger  universities.  Students  of 
the  problem  believe  that  if  the  smaller 
colleges  are  used  to  capacity  the  load 
can  be  carried.  However,  the  problem 
of  swollen  enrollments  caused  by  the 
return  of  veterans  is  not  transitory.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  after  World 
War  I,  college  enrollment  in  large 
schools  shot  permanently  into  the  10 
thousand  category.  After  this  war, 
some  authorities  state  that  these  institu¬ 
tions  will  remain  permanently  in  the 
20  thousand  class. 

A  good  many  state  universities  are 
already  reported  to  have  closed  their 
doors  to  out-of-state  residents. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Brown,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education,  decries  the 
tendency.  In  a  recent  issue  of  “Higher 
Education  and  National  Affairs,”  he 
says:  “No  general  pattern  to  meet  this 
three  to  five  year  bulge  in  enrollment 
can  be  drawn.  But  it  must  be  met  by 
other  methods  than  restrictions  to  state 
lines.” 

Most  state  university  men  said  they 
adopted  out-of-state  student  bans  re¬ 
luctantly.  Dean  Kenneth  Little,  of  Wis¬ 
consin  University,  said  the  ban  was  of 
no  value,  because: 

“Approximately  30  percent  of  our 


enrollment  was  non-resident.  But  we 
have  discovered  30  percent  of  Wis¬ 
consin’s  eligibles  for  university  went 
elsewhere.  So,  we  are  right  back  where 
we  started.  All  we  have  accomplished 
is  deny  to  the  30  percent  which  came  to 
us  and  the  30  percent  who  went  out  of 
Wisconsin  the  right  to  choose  a  school 
which  offers  what  they  want.” 
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Rural  Areas  Need  Doctors 

A  survey  before  the  war  showed  that  in 
the  thousand  most  rural  and  isolated  counties 
of  the  nation  each  doctor  had  to  serve  1700 
persons  while  the  larger  cities  had  a  doctor 
for  each  650.  During  the  war,  the  rural 
average  dropped  to  as  low  as  one  doctor  for 
each  three  to  five  thousand  persons.  Despite 
the  advantages  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air, 
farm  youth  showed  considerably  higher  than 
average  rejection  rates  in  the  war. 

Mediocrity  Is  Disease 

The  Federal  Government  has  lost  many  of 
its  most  capable  men.  Finding  replacements 
is  difficult  at  customary  government  salaries. 
Walter  Lippman  recently  wrote:  “There  is 
an  American  myth  and  legend  .  .  .  that  the 
‘plain  people’  like  mediocre  men  in  their 
government  .  .  .  This  is  a  politicians’  fable 
.  .  .  The  cull  of  mediocrity,  which  is  a  form 
of  inverted  snobbery,  is  not  democracy.  It 
is  one  of  the  diseases  of  democracy.’’ 

He  Was  Very  Essential 

“We  shall  be  glad,’’  a  superintendent 
wrote  to  the  Selective  Service  Board,  “if 
you  can  assist  us  in  retaining  this  man  a 
little  longer.  He  is  the  only  num  left  in 
his  school,  and  is  carrying  on  with  15 
girls.’’ 

Children  Like  Realism 

Sabra  Holbrook,  of  Youthbui^rs,  once 
played  recordings  of  “The  Little  Lame 
Prince”  and  of  a  biography  of  President 
Roosevelt.  To  the  disappointment  of  edu¬ 
cators,  the  children  like  the  “reaT*  pro¬ 
gram  of  Roosevelt  better.  Children  find 
excitement  in  realism  whereas  toe  find  it 
in  fantasy. 

It  Happened  In  Congress 

The  star  witness  in  the  hearing  on 
Federal  aid  came  from  the  deep  south. 
A  negro  teacher,  grandaughter  of  slaves, 
principal  of  a  three-room  school  enroll¬ 
ing  190  children  in  Copiah  County,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  toid  the  Senators  how  she  lived 
on  a  $S60  salary  earned  in  a  six-month 
term.  “There  has  been  some  improve¬ 
ment,’’  she  said  with  a  hopeful  smile. 
“In  five  years  my  salary  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  $20  to  $60  a  month.” 

She  told  how  she  spent  her  vacations 
working  in  a  cannery.  Here  she  earns 
more  in  one  week  than  she  earns  as  a 
teacher  in  a  month.  When  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  senator  asked  her  why  she  dito’t 
work  all  year  ’round  at  the  cannery,  her 
simple  answer  was  worthy  of  every 
good  teacher  at  all  times  everywhere: 
“Why,  Fm  a  teacher — that’s  my  pro¬ 
fession.  I  want  to  serve  my  people.” 
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Teacher  training  by  film 
marks  a  new  forward  step  in 
the  use  of  films.  The  new  En> 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  pro¬ 
duction,  **  Using  the  Classroom 
Film,'**  is  designed  to  show 
effective  methods  of  utilizing 
classroom  motion  pictures. 

Step  by  step,  ”  Using  the 
Classroom  Film**  shows  an 
accepted  procedure  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  class  to  view  a 
teaching  film,  through  class 
discussions  after  screening,  to 
an  analysis  of  final  results. 

It  shows  how  individual  and 
classroom  projects  may  be 
stimulated  by  film  showing. 

Modem  educators  will  mark 
**  Using  the  Classroom  Film**  as 
a  "must”  on  their  schedules. 
Drop  a  card  to  us  today.  We 
will  be  glad  to  call  and  arrange 
a  showing  at  your  convenience. 

WENDELL  C.  SHIELDS 

1841  Broadway 
New  York  23,  New  York 
Telephone  Cir.  7-2662 

REPRESENTING 

Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films  Inc. 
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^^■for  fhe  Asking 

A  List  of  Free  and  Inexpensive 
Classroom  Helps  Available 
From  Our  Advertisers 


104.  Famous  Highways  of  the  United 
States  is  a  wall  display  8  ft.  wide, 
lithographed  in  4  colors.  It  con¬ 
tains  typical  scenes  from  8 
famous  highways  of  the  country. 
It  will  be  accompanied  by  four 
lesson  epics  dealing  with  the 
history  and  beauty  spots  along 
the  highways.  Charge  10^. 
{Greyhound  Lines) 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines 
307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked. 
3t  postage  is  enclosed  for  each  item. 


live  leaflets  in  color  outlining  a 
good  grooming  routine  for  use 
with  the  Grooming  for  School 
and  Grooming  for  the  Job  charts." 
Separate  leaflets  for  boys  and  for 
girls.  {Bristol-Myers) 

108.  Johnny-Go-Safely  is  a  24  x  18 1 
poster  giving  10  rules  for  safety. 
Is  an  excellent  reminder  to  the 
children  who  ride  school  buses 
of  their  part  in  preventing  acci-' 
dents.  {Superior  Coach  Corpo¬ 
ration) 


City. . . . . 

Subject  taught 


School  Address 


Enrollment :  Boys..... . Girls 


ART  INSTRUCTION 
MADE  EASY 


105.  What  materials  are  included  in 
a  complete  program  of  visual 
education?  What  are  some  of 
the  recommended  ways  of  using 
films  and  other  visual  education 
materials  in  the  classroom? 
Answers  to  these  two  important 
questions  and  recountab  of  de¬ 
monstrations  and  discussions, 
situations  of  classroom  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  film  strips;  slides,  maps; 
globes  and  charts;  silent  and 
sound  motion  pictures  are  con¬ 
tained  in  The  Proceedings  of  the 
Third  Annual  Visual  Education 
Institute  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  A  limited  number 
of  the  Proceedings  are  available 
at  $1.50. 

106.  World  Air  Map  is  a  beautifully 
colored  map  showing  air  routes 
over  the  entire  world.  This  with 
“Suggested  Courses  of  Study  in 
Aviation”  will  be  of  value  to  all 
teachers  of  aviation,  whether  the 
courses  are  just  being  planned  or 
are  already  in  progress.  {TWA) 


CREATIVE 
^  ART 

FOR  GRADED  SCHOOLS 

Any  grade  school  teacher  can  get 
sure  results  with  this  tested  class¬ 
room  creative  art  series  ...  no  special 
skill,  education  or  equipment  needed. 

Eight  books,  carefully  graded 
from  one  to  eight,  are  packed  with 
stimulating  ideas,  easy-to-follow 
methods  and  original  projects  for 
every  week  in  the  year,  including 
many  holiday  suggestions. 

Corresponding  Teacher’s  Man¬ 
uals  detail  every  step  of  instruction 
.  .  .  make  art  as  easy  to  teach  as 
any  other  subject.  Send  for  full-color 
illustrated  circular. 


MILTON  BRADLEY 

SPRINGFIELD 


Y  CO.  j 

MASS.  t 


107.  NEW  “Teen  Talk”  Student  Leaf¬ 
lets  on  Good  Grooming.  Attrac-  too  Fifth  Ave^  New  York  tO,  N.  T. 


